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Don’t Work 
All Summer 


Take a vacation—get away from the dailv grind. 

If you can’t take six weeks, take two. For the 

overworked, “ brain-fagged ” business man there’s 

nothing like a trip through the scenic Northwest 
via the 


Great Northern Railway 


Take the daylight trip over the Rockies—stop 
off at Spokane—see the wonderful Kootenai 
Country. The trip over the Cascades isin itself 
worth while. Visit Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
and the Puget Sound cities. It is a revelation 
to study their remarkable growth. 


Low Rates Every Day 


this summer. Return limit October 31, 1907. 
Stop-overs allowed. 

The “Oriental Limited,” daily from St.-Paul 
and Minneapolis to Spokane and Seattle. Stand- 
ard and Tourist Sleepers, Dining Cars, and 
Compartment-Observation Cars. 


For information regarding routes and 
rates from your city address 
W. M. LOWRIE, Gen'l East. Pass’r Agt., 379 Broadway, New York 
C. W. PITTS, Gen'l Agt. Pass’r Dept., 220 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul 
AL-ASKA—YUKON—PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 
SEATTLE, JUNR-OCTOBER, 19°9 


































story of a woman 
with two distinct 
personalities—two women in one. 
Part of the time she is good, 
simple, devout, meek ; part of the 
time enticing, seductive, alluring, 
diabolical. And her husband falls 
in love with—which side of her? 


A bewildering, astonishing story. 
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What Prominent Men are Saying of this New Book— 


The Future in America 
By H. G. WELLS 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON—“I have read with cordial interest Mr. H. G. Wells’s Future in 
America. He has written with an alert, open mind, and has discriminatingly set forth in his ad- 
mirable study the trend of American institutions. I find myself with him especially in his deep 
sympathy with those parts of our American citizenship that most deserve and need at this time the 
helpful sympathy of all good citizens.” 


A. CONAN DOYLE —‘I think there is as much wisdom and political insight in Wells’s Future 


in America as in any book I have ever read.” 


FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS—Mr. Wells’s observations are so keen, his style is so vivacious, 

Professor of Sociology, Columbia University and his humor so kindly that his study of the future in America 
appeals to a multitude of readers merely by its interest and charm. Butto the thoughtful it is far 
more than so much good reading. It is safe to say that Mr. Wells is one of the ten or twelve most 
up-to-date men just now alive, and in his ‘search after realities’ he has found and described some 
realities here in the United States that we shall do well to face and examine. Impressionistic as 
it is, Mr. Wells’s volume is quite as serious a challenge to sober thought as Mr. Bryce’s more de- 
tailed and conventional account of our institutions.” 


ROBERT C. OGDEN—< The sympathetic spirit of Mr. Wells’s study of American conditions stamps 
his work with a winning note of sincerity. The book is stimulating, instructive, interesting. It 
should be carefully read by every American with a weary head and an anxious heart concerning 
present-day problems in this country. The chapter on the ‘Tragedy of Color’ is impressive and 


masterful.” 
Illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
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COMMENT 


A Democrat of Presidential Size 

Our country has two great political organizations, one or 
the other of which will elect our next President. It is of the 
highest importance that both of them should be maintained 
in a condition of vigorous and responsible efficiency, so that 
whenever the people become dissatisfied with the policies or 
administrative labors of one, they may find a safe alternative 
in the other. It is now ten years since the Federal government 


ceased to be in the charge of the Democrats, and during that: 


period they have been out of office also in most of the Northern 
States. For these reasons, and because of the division in the 
party on the silver question, it has been a bad decade for the 
development of Democratic leaders. The able men of the 
Republican party have come to the front in ample number, 
filling conspicuous places in the government, making reputa- 
tion for themselves, and becoming widely known to the general 
public. Not so with the Democrats. ‘To them the Federal 
service has been prétt¥ much’ closed, and only in Congress 
and in some of the State governments have Democratic leaders 
kept in sight. The one professing Democrat who has never 
been overlooked by his party is Mr. Bryan, and it is natural 
enough that to a very considerable army of Democratic voters 
it should seem that he is the only Democrat of Presidential 
dimensions that exists. But there are other Presidential 
‘Democrats besides Mr. Bryan, and it is highly desirable that 
the Democratic public should cultivate their acquaintance. 
One of them is Senator Danirt of Virginia, a man whom 
every one who has an interest at stake in the next Presidential 
election ought to know all! about. A correspondent of the 
WEEKLY has been to see him at his home in Lynchburg, and 
tells on another page such details about his life and‘ opinions 
as, we trust, will make the readers of the WrrkLy. feel that 
they know him better. 


The President’s Recent Remarks 

When the President made his tour through the Middle West 
he delivered speeches which permitted various interpretations, 
and advantage: has been taken of the permission. His speech 
on the railroads, elsewhere considered, contained a number 
of sound and conservative reflections and reassuring promises. 
It is worth while to gather these together and to present them 
in their baldness, especially since to a large degree they are 
neceptances of assertions made by railroad managers and by 
others familiar with the railroad business. When made by 
this class of the community they have been derided and de- 
nounced as coming from tainted sources; and even within a 
week or two we have heard from ardent lips that any one 
who defends the railroads for any practice or even custom 
is presumably saying, for pay, that which he does not believe 
in his heart. We will endeavor to present suecinetly some 
statements, not on their merits only, but because they for- 
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mulate truths that are now accepted by Mr. Roosrvett. Here 
are a few specimens: “ Railroads should be permitted and 
encouraged to make trattic agreements;” the President asks 
only for such laws as those of Massachusetts and of England, 
meaning laws insuring publicity, and content with the result 
that publicity alone secures; “there has been much wild talk 
as to the extent of the overeapitalization of our railroads ;” 
the census reports and the reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission “show that, as a whole, the railroad property 
of the country is worth as much as the securities representing 
it;” the real value of railroad securities in the opinion of 
investors is “greater than their total face value,” notwith- 
standing any “water” that may formerly have been squeezed 
into them; the “ great mass of our railroad securities rest upon 
safe and solid foundation;” it would not be equitable to base 
rates entirely upon the physical valuation of railroads; the 
great need of the hour is inerease of railroad facilities; gov- 
ernment ought not, by legislation or administration, to make 
railroads unprofitable to the investor in its attempts to compel 
improved service to the shipper. 


The President’s Paternalism 

These were some of the statements made by the President 
at the unveiling of General Lawron’s monument at Indianap- 
olis. It is well that we thus have the promise that those who 
always think as Mr. Roosevett thinks will now be led to sce 
some soundness in the position of those who do not. believe 
that indiscriminate slaughter of the railroads is the proper 
punishment for railroad mismanagement. Mr. Rooseve.t’s 
remarks of the kind referred to were accompanied by just 
reproofs of railroad sinners, by proper expressions of indigna- 
tion against railroad-wreckers and of praiseworthy determina- 
tion to punish them. There was also apparent the well- 
understood intention of the President to give by legislation 
to the Federal government power to compel the railroads to 
submit themselves to the control of the government—that is, 
of the politicians who will be commissioners. What the Presi- 
dent said about overcapitalization. about the necessity of pru- 
dence on the part of the government in exercising its control, 
and on the propriety of caring for the rights of the investors 
is sound and true, but it is also clear from the speech that the 
President, though declaring it to be inadvisable for the gov- 
ernment to undertake to direct the physical operation of 
Yailways, believes that-the railroads cannot be well managed 
except by a paternal Federal government. He believes that 
government ought to have the power to supervise and control 
the railroad business as, to use his own image, it oversees the 
national banks. No evidence of the constant failure of gov- 
ernment in the business enterprises in which it embarks can 
convince him that a paternal Federal power cannot manage 
better than the owners of the roads. As a matter of fact, the 
banks are not prosperous because government undertakes to 
keep them from failure, but because their expert managers 
conduct their essential banking business unhindered by inex- 
pert politicians. And these latter do not even prevent the 
failures that they ought to make well-nigh impossible. 


Can Mr. Roosevelt Be Conservative ? 

No one who wisely and justly operates a railroad objects 
to proper public supervision, but supervision and publicity 
are not control, any more than they are ownership and opera- 
tion. Every one will approve of the enforcement of the law 
against “ predatory plutocracy ” as well as against “ predatory 
poverty,” but it is perfectly true, that danger and corruption 
are the natural fruits of too much government supervision. 
The rights of investors in railroad securities ate tied up with 
the rights of the shippers. Government cannot pass laws 
which will injure the one which will not eventually bring dis- 
aster to the other. It cannot make the roads unprofitable 
without impairing or perhaps destroying their usefulness to 
the communities through which they run. The difficulty has 
been that Mr. Roosevett’s previous remarks on railroads and 
railroad management have led a good many people to believe 
that he would have undue supervision, and some of his mes- 
sages and speeches support this conclusion. Some of the 
States also, doubtless hurrying to escape from the fate with 
which Mr. Roor threatened them, have followed what they sup- 
posed to be Mr. Rooszvett’s theories, and have passed legisla- 
tion that would deprive investors of dividends and shippers 
of needed facilities. It is well that Mr. Roosrvett sees the 
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° 
necessity of warning his hot-headed followers who have 
thought to get safely into his fold as they scurried away froin 
Mr. Root’s threats. They have, indeed, gone much too far, 
and now, perhaps, more than Mr. RoosEve.t ‘is needed to bring 
them back to a realizing sense that an indiscriminate war on 
railroads threatens every business interest, corporate or in- 
dividual, in the country. How far Mr. Roosevett’s influence 
has worked in the direction from which he now ealls back his 
followers is indicated by the tendency to doubt if his con- 
servative utterances mean precisely what they seem to signify. 
They are read together with urgings for Federal paternalism 
and Federal incorporation, and especially in the baleful light 
coming from the President’s acceptance of the suggestion that 
the United States may take contrel of all roads—even intra- 
state roads—under the constitutional provision giving it power 
to “establish post-offices and post-roads.” “Any one who be- 
lieves that this clause authorizes the United States to take 
control of a railroad by declaring it to be a “ post-road ” will 
believe that it may assume full control of a building by renting 
a room in it for a “ post-office.” And men will be reluctant 
to believe that sueh a mind would conservatively apply those 
conservative theories with which Mr. Roosrevetr graced his 
Indianapolis speech. 


The President at Lansing 

The President’s address on May 31 at Lansing, Michigan, 
at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Michigan 
State Agricultural College, came too close after his speech 
about the railroads to get as much attention as it would 
otherwise have had. He dwelt upon the need of better in- 
dustrial training for the ordinary American skilled workman. 
We have tended, curiously enough, in our industrial training, 
he said, to devote our energies to producing high-grade men 
at the top rather than in the ranks. Our schools, he found, 
tend rather to train away from the shop, the forge, and the 
farm. He would have much more attention paid to making 
eficient mechanics and farmers, and more done to make farm 
life attractive ‘to capable people. 


Mr. Bryan’s Statesmanship 

Mr. Bryan sees some evil in the “ new rate law.” He refers, 
probably, to the effect of enforcing the old anti-rebate law. 
He says that the railroads now get the money which they have 
been giving in the form of rebates. He is also grieved by 
one effect of the. law forbidding the granting of railroad 
passes. He says that the railroads now get the money from 
those who used to travel free. He further says, or so he is 
reported, “When I find a man who is constantly talking 
against government ownership of railroads, I believe that he 
is doing it from his own interests.” This was all said in a 
speech which Mr. Bryan made at Norfolk, Virginia. In the 
same speech he is reported as suggesting that the South should 
reeall the fact that although it gives more electoral votes than 
the North to a Democratic candidate, the North gives the 
larger Democratic popular vote. It is unnecessary to ,com- 
ment elaborately on these nuggets. The man who regrets that 
one who has wickedly bribed another, and has been driven 
trom his oifending for the future, will hereafter get his honest 
dues, is quite capable of counting a big minority as important 
in an election as a small majority; while one who is con- 
vineed that another is a self-seecking and perhaps a corrupt 
man because that other differs from him, must often be struck 
with the ubiquitousness of greed and self-seeking when he reads 
the returns of elections in which he has been the leading 
candidate. ; 


Mr. Taft on the Tariff 

Mr. Tarr has invited the wrath of all Republican “ stand- 
patters ” by declaring that he is in favor of a revision of the 
tariff. Al] stand-patters, whether they are for doing nothing, 
for “leaving well enough alone,” because they fear that a 
change will injure their business, or reduce the number of 
their votes, are opposed to this sort of talk. Mr. Tarr doubt- 
less believes in revision; perhaps he believes in a real revision 
in behalf of the consumer, and of the manufacturer whose 
raw material is made expensive for him by the present tariff. 
IIe has not indicated, however, the nature of the changes that 
he would favor, nor do we know whether he has given any 
study whatever to the question. We are inclined to agree 
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with Jupson Harmon, Mr. Tarv’s fellow citizen, Mr. Cieve- 
LAND’s Attorney-General, and the candidate of some for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination in 1908. He says that 
those who made this tariff cannot revise it, as it ought to be 
revised, in the interest of the consumer; and it is undoubtedly 
true that most professed Republican tariff-reformers must be 
taken with a ton or two of salt. 


The Public Utilities Bill 

When Mayor McCLetian vetoed the Public Utilities bill he 
may or may not have stated a good reason for his action; but 
he was very far from comraitting the crime against progress 
of which he was pretty generally accused. The bill was never 
adequately dehated by the Legislature. So far as it was dis 
cussed at all, those who opposed it were pleasantly alluded to 
as servants of the corporations; and in certain quarters it has 
grown to be the fashion to disbelieve anything said by a man 
whose interests.are involved in the question under considera- 
tion, unless he be a protected manufacturer or a politician in 
search of popular favor. Nevertheless, the bill was discussed 
very ably by Mr. Croare and others when it was in com- 
mittee, and the character of the arguments as well as the 
eharacter of those who made them demanded a consideration 
which the measure did not receive in the Legislature, but 
which it will doubtless receive in the courts if it ever reaches 
the judges. It may be the kind of legislation which the people 
of New York desire-—we are not now discussing that question 
--but it was passed by both Tlouses of the Legislature as no 
such measure should be passed. The bill provides for the 
appointment of a commission with powers that exceed those 
of any body of men that have existed in a free country since 
the days of the court of Star Chamber. This commission 
not only decides upon all applications for franchises—in the 
streets of a city as well as through the State—but no railroad 
corporation is to be permitted to issue a security-or a prom- 
issory note without first obtaining the consent of the com- 
mission. Not only is the existence of the roads and their power 
to inerease their usefulness in the control of these commis- 
sioners, but they are to direct all operation, repairs, switches, 
turnouts, number of cars of each train; they are to make rules 
and regulations for employees, and they are to have the right 
to order extensions that may ruin the roads. The officers of 
the roads are to lose all real responsibility to the stock- 
holders, and io be responsible to commissioners who, in turn, 
are to be responsible to the Governor alone. 





The Splendid Possibilities for Graft 

No legislation was ever suggested that contained‘a greater 
potency for “graft.” Its richness is beyond calculation. 
Governor Hucirs may be’ trusted to make excellent appoint- 
ments—as excellent as conditions will permit, for we know 
from our experiences in Panama the difticulty of retaining 
expert services in public employment; but, what is to come 
after him? ‘The country has learned from bitter experience 
that laws which give public officials something to sell are . 
likely to do the devil’s work—from laws that put the liquor- 
seller in the policeman’s power to laws that give officers of 
the government an opportunity to blackmail business. It is 
not very long ago that Governor Huaurs himself was con- 
vineed, as a result of his own efforts, that a law which puts 
insurance companies at the merey of a politician holding an 
office bred crime. He would remove an officer who took ad- 
vantage of his opportunity; but his predecessors had not made 
removals for such a cause, and high-placed leaders of political 
parties had used the law and the office to make it worth the 
while of insurance companies to contribute liberally to cam- 
paign funds. There is no soil in our political garden so rich 
for the growth of noxious weeds as the Publie Utilities bill, 
and the Mayor did his duty in calling attention to it. At any 
rate, the history of the measure illustrates the difference be- 
tween legislation and edict. We ought not to desire our laws 
made in this way, and we ought not to desire such a law. 





The South on the Presidency 

The search for a Southern Democrat for President continues 
with an eagerness that indicates a growing belief that the 
party is not tied to ene man only. The last announcement 
we have seen is that of the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
which names General Luxe E. Wricut, now ambassador to 
Japan. General Wricnt was at one time acting Governor 








































































































































of the Philippines, but the Memphis Commercial Appeal would 
probably not have mentioned him at the suggestion either of 
President Roosrvett or of Mr, Tarr, with whose policies Gen- 
eral Wricut has been in entire accord so far as the work of 
governing the Philippines is concerned. Otherwise, General 
Wricut has always been a Democrat in essentials, and is a 
gentleman of high character and of many accomplishments. 
Tennessee may present him without misgiving; and so may Mis- 
sissippi name Joun Suarp WItLAMs, and Missouri Josep W. 
Fotk, both of whose names were omitted in our recent list 
of candidates suggested by the South. There is something 
stimulating in this increasing recognition by the South of 
its right to expect the country to receive a Southern candidate 
for the Presidency on the same terms on which Northern 
candidates are received. And it is well to repeat that any 
candidate or any party that would endeavor to defeat an op- 
posing candidate because he comes from the South would 
themselves deserve defeat for thus reviving the passions of 
the war. 


Senator Beveridge Misquoted 

Senator Bevertpce objects to our statement that in his 
Galena speech he asserted that “ States’ rights” is nowhere 
to be found in the Constitution. He tells us that what he 
said was that it was “not found in the original Constitution, 
but was added by amendment.” It is greatly to be regretted 
that any wrong was done to Senator BrvertipcE, but the wrong 
is not ours; it was due to the printed broadside containing 
the speech in full—a broadside that looked as if it were fur- 
nished to the newspapers. Mr. Brvertpce, then, did not say 
what this broadside, or our reading of it, asserted. He said 
that “ States’ rights” was not in the original Constitution, 
but in-the Tenth Amendment. So, therefore, it is not of much 
account. It partakes of the imbecility, then, which character- 
izes the provisions insisting upon religious freedom; freedom 
of the press; the rights of peaceably assembling and petition- 
ing; security of persons, houses, papers; and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures; jury trial, ete., ete., ete. 
All these rights are asserted in amendments, just as is the 
reservation of rights to the States or the people. If this last 
is of no account because it is expressed in an amendment, 
neither are the others; neither are the rights of the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amendments. Mr. BrverinGE is en- 
titled to this full reparation; but we must add that if the Tenth 
Amendment were not in existence, “ all powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” When explicit powers are granted, all but those not 
necessarily implied from them are reserved to those granting 
the powers—the States. There was no need of the Tenth 
Amendment. “ States’ rights ” was in without it. 


The New “International Law Quarterly” 

The lately published second number of the International 
Law Quarterly contains—in addition to interesting editorial 
comments on a number of the topics with which it is the specific 
province of the new quarterly to deal—at least three important 
articles, namely: the address delivered by Secretary Root on 
the real question underlying the Japanese treaty and the San 
Francisco school-board resolution; secondly, a survey of the 
recent development of international law, by ex-Secretary-of- 
State Otnry; and, lastly, an exposition of the precedent- 
making convention of 1907 between the United States and the 
Dominican Republic, by Dr. Jacop B. HoLtuanper, than whom 
no man is more qualified to discuss the subject. The gist of 
Mr. Roov’s address, which justly oceupies the leading position 
and which cannot be read too attentively, is the demonstration 
that beneath all technical inquiries as to whether the dis- 
criminating resolution of the San Francisco school board was 
valid or not, or as to whether Japan’s claims concerning the 
status of Japanese pupils in the schools of California were 
or were not well founded, lies the fundamental and grave 
question, What state of feeling would be created between the 
great body of the people of the United States and the great 
body of the people of Japan as a result of unfriendly or un- 

‘sympathetic treatment given to Japanese residents in this 
country ¢ What would be the effect upon the Japanese of dis- 
courtesy or insult in the columns of American newspapers 
or from the platform of American public meetings? What 
would be the effect upon our own people of the high-spirited 
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responses that natural resentment for such treatment might 
elicit from the Japanese ? 


The People Determine Friendships 

The admonitory question is timely, though as yet, outside 
of San Francisco, there has been no reviling of the- Japanese 
in newspapers or public meetings. Assuredly it would be 
deplorable if in future years the exceptionally friendly senti- 
ments that have obtained between Japan and the United 
States were to be replaced by angry and vindictive feelings. 
It will be no fault of our Federal government should a change 
so regrettable occur. The whole blame for it will rest upon 
the shoulders of our citizens, who do not realize the responsi- 
bility which inevitably devolves upon them under our demo- 
eratic form of government. It is the truth, though the masses 
of our. people are not alive to it, that in a democracy it is 
not the government but the citizens that bring about friend- 
ship or dislike, sympathy or discord, peace or war between 
nations. In our own day, through the myriad columns of 
the press and the messages flashed over countless wires, multi- 
tude calls to multitude across boundaries and oceans, in cour- 
tesy or insult, in amity or in defiance. As things are now, 
the people of a given commonwealth who permit themselves 
to treat the people of another country with discourtesy and 
insolence are surely sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind, 
for a world of sullen and revengeful hatred can never be a 
world of peace. Secretary Roor has learned by official expe- 
rience that against the generation of hostile feelings treaties 
are waste paper and diplomacy an empty form. 


A Grand Notice for Dr. Long 

Not since Pastor Waaner has any writer got so valuable 
a notice from the President as Mr. Lona, the “ animal writer.” 
It is delightful to see the pleasure he is getting out of. it. 
We are not expert in the knowledge of natural history, but 
Mr. Lone’s handling of Mr. Roosrve.t looks to us very like 
the dealings of a professional with an amateur. Mr. Roose- 
VELT is the greatest amateur on earth; an amateur of spelling, 
natural history, sagas, railroads, military science, anthropol- 
ogy, mendacity, history, farming, ethics, sports, constitutional 
law—indeed, of all knowledge. The range of his information 
is extraordinary. So is his readiness in the use of it, and his 
ability to assimilate a-new branch “while you wait.” As the 
greatest living master of half-knowledge he is a brilliant and 
wonderful figure. Half-knowledge is all the most of us have 
about anything, and it is by no means to be despised. The 
bulk of the fruit of current education is half-knowledge. All 
that is necessary to make it vastly useful and entertaining is 
that its possessor should recognize it for what it is. But there 
or thereabouts lies a snare, and one in which, it seems to us, 
Mr. Roosevett is apt to get himself entangled. Every now 
and then, in the confidence begotten of a quick mind and 
fervent energy, he falls into the mistake of thinking for a 
moment that he knows all about something, and on that sub- 
ject lays down the law. On one subject, polities, we credit 
him with knowing about all there is to know, but we do not 
recall any other branch in which his rating would be higher 


‘than that of an able amateur. 


The Cotton Rabbit Goes for the Teddy Bear 

Undoubtedly Mr. Roosrvett knows a good deal about ani- 
mals, but it was a mistake for him to tackle Dr. Lona, be- 
cause animals are Dr. Lona’s specialty, and while neither he 
nor any one else knows all about them, it is easy for him to 
make it appear that he knows more about them than Mr. 
ROOSEVELT does. He has time for the work, he is a good 
writer, his cause is just, and the newspapers seem ready to 
give him all the space he wants. If he has not already suc- 
ceeded in making Mr. Roosevett regret that he attacked him, 
it must be because Mr. Roosrve.t so delights in a fight that 
he can enjoy seeing another fighter get his exercise at his 
expense. It is very funny and very interesting—a sort of 
battle to a finish between the cotton rabbit and the teddy 
bear—and there is every prospect that it will result in making 
Dr. Lone a Presidential candidate on the Mollycoddle ticket. 


The Mollycoddle Ticket 


For President, 
Fire-alarm Foraker. 
For Vice-President, 
Nature-fakir Lona. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Latest Speeches 


ALTHOUGH advance copies of the speech to be delivered by the 
President on May 30 at Indianapolis had been current for some 
days, they had been confined to Wall Street, and there is no doubt 
that the utterance was awaited throughout the country with eager- 
ness, not to say anxiety. Would he aggravate, or would he allay, 
the inereasing trepidation concerning the actual and prospective 
prices of; standard railway securities? Would he avert, or would 
he precipitate, a panic in railway shares? This was a question 
which interested deeply not only the thrifty citizens who had in- 
vested their savings in railway stocks and bonds, but also. the 
vast multiiude of producers whose means of conveying their com- 
modities to\markets have been ‘crippled severely during the last 
twelvemonth ky a deficiency of railway trackage and rolling-stock. 
It is doubtful whether the declarations of any preceding Chief 
Magistrate, even’ those that came from ANDREW JACKSON during 
the Nullification crisis or in the course of his duel with the United 
States Bank, have been more earnestly scanned and pondered than 
those which were made on May 30 and May 31 by Mr. ROOSEVELT 
at Indianapolis, and at the State Agricultural College at Lansing, 
Michigan. We also have examined the speeches with care, and 
we must own ourselves unable to extract from them univocal and 
consistent teaching. It is quite possible to cull from them sentences 
here and there which, woven together apart from the respective 
contexts, and without reference to juxtaposed assertions of a very 
different tenor, could hardly fail to discourage profoundly those 
who had hoped to hear something calculated to restore public 
confidence in the value of railway securities and in the present and 
future management of American railways. 

It is no less possible to select passages which, viewed solely by 
themselves and in exclusive connection with each other, might well 
tend to arouse and diffuse an optimistic sentiment with relation 
to the financial and industrial prospects of the United States. 

Let us review, first, such features of Mr. ROOSEVELT’S exposition 
as may seem, at first sight, to justify an optimistic view of the 
existing situation. For example, at Indianapolis, Mr. ROOSEVELT 
pointed out that great social and industrial problems confront 
us, but he added that their solution demands, on our part, not only 
unfaltering courage, but also a wise, good-natured self-restraint, 
so that, on the one hand, we shall neither be daunted by difficulties, 
nor, on the other hand, be misled into showing either rashness or 
vindictiveness. Elsewhere, in the same speech, the President, 
while insisting upon Federal control and regulation of interstate 
railways, declared that railroads should not be prohibited from 
acquiring connecting lines by buying the stocks, bonds, or other 
securities of such lines, provided, of course, these lines were not 
parallel and competing. He even advocated an amendment of the 
existing law whereby railways should be permitted and encouraged 
to make traffic agreements when these should be in the interest of 
the general public as well as of the railway corporations making 
them. Repeating the averment that the aim of his railway policy 
was in no sense punitive or vindictive, he announced that he 
would be the first to protest- against a confiscation of property 
in any guise, and, he expressed a conviction that the United States 
Supreme Court could be trusted to see to it that nothing should 
be done under the pretence of regulating railways to destroy 
property without just compensation or without due process of law. 
The rights of innocent investors should not, he said, be jeoparded 
by legislation or executive action, nor would any patriotic states- 
man sanction laws which would fall heavily on them, instead of 
on the original wrong-doers or beneficiaries by the wrong. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT also clearly recognized that there must be no such 
rigorous statutes as will prevent the development of the country, 
a development attainable only when to investors is offered an 
ample reward for the risk they take. He willingly acknowledged 
that the man who builds a great railway and the men who invest 
in it render a great public service, for the reason that adequate 
transportation facilities are of vital necessity to the republic. 
Therefore, he would wish, he said, to make it to the interest of the 
investor to put his money into the honest expansion of railways. 
Mr. ROOSEVELT conceded with equal frankness that there has been 
much wild talk as to the extent of the overcapitalization*of Ameri- 
can railways, viewed as a whole. He cited the census reports on 
the commercial value of American railways, together with the 
reports made to the Interstate Commerce Commission by rail- 
ways on their cost of construction, as tending to show that, con- 
sidered collectively, the railway property of the commonwealth is 
actually worth to-day as much as the face value of the stocks 
and bonds representing it, notwithstanding the “water” that may 
have been-injected in particular places. Finally, the President 
advocated ample provision by Congress to enable the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to undertake the physical valuation of every 
railway in the country, in order to render it possible to determine 
the reasonableness of future extensions of capitalization. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT directed attention to the fact that such a valuation 
would help to protect the railroads against the imposition by 
State or Federal authority of inadequate and unjust rates, and 
would, therefore, be as important from the view-point of a rail- 
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road’s safeguarding as from the view-point of the public’s pro- 
tection. At the same time, the President conceded that the effect 
of such valuation and supervision of securities must notin any 
case be retroactive. Existing securities must be tested by the 
laws in existence at the time of their issuance. This nation, in a 
word, would no more injure securities which have become an im- 
portant part of the nation’s wealth than it would consider a pro- 
posal to repudiate the public debt. All that the public interest 
requires is a guarantee against improper multiplication of securi- 
ties in the future. 

Now, if this were substantially all that the President had said 
at Indianapolis and Lansing, there would be but little warrant 
for drawing sinister auguries from his declarations. Unhappily, we 
cannot overlook some remarks of a much less satisfactory tenor. 
Few, indeed, will quarrel with the abstract averment that the 
rights of property are in no more jeopardy from the Socialists and 
the anarchists than they are from the predatory man of wealth, 
and that the power of the nation must be exerted to stop crimes of 
cunning no less than crimes of violence. The President, however, 
seems to contemplate retroactive, punitive, and vindictive ad- 
ministration, if not legislation, when he says that any man who 
has loaded railway properties with obligations and pocketed the 
money instead of spending it in improvements, or who has risked 
the capital of railways in the hazards of speculation, should be 
held to a criminal accountability. As a matter of course, he says, 
we shall punish any criminal whom we can convict under the law. 
Most certainly, he adds, there will be no relaxation by the Federal 
authorities in the effort to get at any great railroad-wrecker, any 
man who, by clever swindling devices, robs investors, oppresses 
wage-workers, and does injustice to. the general public. There has 
been, Mr. ROOSEVELT says, a great deal of dishonest work by 
corporations in the past, and he promises that there shall not be 
the slightest let-up in the effort to hunt down and punish every 
dishonest man. How such a trenchant, not to say rancorous, treat- 
ment can be applied to past deflections from the highest standard 
of equity without disturbing popular confidence in railway 
managers considered as a class, and without upsetting the public 
faith in the value of some recently issued railway securities, is 
not clearly and acceptably explained. If the President had said 
the book of the past is sealed, we open a new volume to-day, the 
great body of investors, actual and prospective, would doubtless 
have breathed more freely. From the moment the President. of 
the United States is apparently desirous of wreaking a personal 
grudge, and seems to have in view a particular individual when he 
enters upon a sweeping denunciation of past misconduct, and in- 
vokes for its condign punishment the vast resources of Federal 
power, he exposes his motives to suspicion and casts grave doubt 
upon his impartiality. There are lines in the speech made at 
Indianapolis which a certain railway magnate is unlikely to find 
acceptable reading, but the mass of disinterested onlookers and the 
great body of American producers and shippers would have been 
more edified and better pleased if the exposition of the railway 
policy of the administration had suggested no such direct and 
personal application. Lovurs XII. said that it would be unbecoming 
a King of .France to remember the wrongs of a Duke of Orleans, 
and it is equally unworthy of an American Chief Magistrate to 
allow a private quarrel to shape or warp his public acts. 





The Jamestown Exposition 


THE Jamestown Exposition has been having a hard time with the 
New York papers of late. Its faults have been glaringly proclaimed, 
despite the interesting fact (as told last- week in the WEEKLY) 
that the New York State House is far from complete, and the 
government pier the most incomplete structure of all. And its 
virtues have been overlooked or damned with faint praise. So to 
settle the matter once and for all, and to get its certificate of 
character, it sent for W. I. BUCHANAN, late of the Buffalo Pan- 
American Exposition and the right-hand man of Davin R. FRANcIS 
at the St. Louis Fair. Mr. BUCHANAN says that the character and 
scope of the Exposition are vastly greater and more extensive than 
he had anticipated; that there are, indeed, certain features of the 
Exposition that are, in every sense, distinctly better than those 
of any Exposition since Chicago, notably the exhibits of the 
United States government; secondly, the States Exhibit Building, 
both of itself and the exhibits it contains, he thinks, surpass any 
State exhibits heretofore attempted. Even if nothing more. were 
done to the buildings and their contents than had been done when 
Mr. BUCHANAN was there, there would still be a show worth look- 
ing at, for, he said, “there is vastly more to be seen and enjoyed 
in architectural beauty, in landscape and water effects, than any 
one has reason to expect.” 

Meanwhile a great deal has been done. Between three and four 
thousand men have been set to work completing the buildings, the 
roadways, walks, and ‘grounds. Mr. JAMES M. Barr, the former 
successful president of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, has been 









































































made the head of the Exposition, and a new director of advertising 
has been appointed. 

Virginians are not an excitable people; they never: get nervous, 
and they do not hustle. .If the truth were known, the feeling that 
hustling is a little underbred has permeated the entire people, and 
they all go at an enterprise slowly; but when they begin, they 
stick to it. This is the Virginian characteristic: that they never 
give up an enterprise, a cause, a friend, or an enmity. If they 
take hold, they keep hold. 

The setbacks the Exposition has received have taken effect to 
get up Virginia’s fighting blood. The Fair will be a greater success 
for the dull opening. As things stand now, it promises to be 
complete by the middle of June, and then, if the incessant rain will 
stop for a bit and the sun will shine, it will be difficult to imagine 
a more beautiful stretch of land than that lying along Sewell’s 
Point, with the broad Hampton Roads waters stretching before it, 
the cool pine groves on either side, and the beautiful coppices of 
bay and laurel bushes, the beds of pansies, tulips, narcissus, rhodo- 
dendrons, and the roses everywhere. Apart from all other exhibits, 
the natural beauties are enough to attract visitors. It is impos- 
sible to give too much praise to Mr. WARREN MANNING, the 
Massachusetts man who laid out the lovely grounds and cleverly 
used all the wealth of indigenous plants and wild flowers that 
decorate the earth about this locality. Even the wild Adamask 
lily carpets the charming thickets back of the Arts and Crafts 
village, and the mocking-birds and eatbirds sing and robins and 
wrens twitter freely along the slashes. The offering the Exposition 
makes to lovers of nature has, perhaps, been less dwelt upon than 
any other of its aspects, but it is one important enough not to be 
overlooked. And to real lovers of nature the winding paths and 
natural lanes amongst the pines and live-oaks will always be more 
lovely than the most careful and beautiful of formal gardens. 

All together there is a great deal to tempt the sightseer to the 
Exposition, and perhaps to an intelligent traveller the greatest 
sight will be that of the land and its people, for in few places in 
the United: States has a type been so long maintained without 
admixture of alien strain, and Virginians are almost as definitely 
a people and a type as Frenchmen or Germans. Undoubtedly a 
new cosmopolitanism must invade them before many more genera- 
tions pass; perhaps this very Exposition will do its part toward 
inviting the new and the usual and obliterating the old; but 
while there remains a vestige of the old Virginia, as it once was, 
it is well worth a journey to see it. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Tue other day an Eastern college sent its baseball team—that’s 
what they call the aggregate—upon a Western tour. Every col- 
lege team goes around a circuit, just like the professionals, who are 
-their pattern in some respeéts, as, for example, in the use of the 
English tongue. When the New England nine—that’s the old 
name—returned, they were enthusiastic about one Western univer- 
sity. “ Why,” they said, “—— University is better than ; cut 
there they talk baseball ALL the time.” 





Many thousand men who were onee schoolboys must have noted, 
with a stirring of old associations, the recent death of the vener- 
able ALBert HARKNESS, professor emeritus of languages in Brown 
University. For many years, beginning about 1870, the HARKNESS 
Latin grammar and Latin texts were the prevailing companions 
of youth in the somewhat painful progress up the path of knowl- 
edge. Men who studied them as boys may never have attained to an 
affectionate regard for their author, but they all feel that they 
knew him intimately, and probably recognize now that it was not 
his fault that there is no royal road to learning. 


The Dial, one of Chicago’s most excellent products, is embellished 
with an appreciative article on Sir Otver Lopae’s The Sub- 
stance of Faith Allied with Science, by T. D. A. Cockertty. In 
it there is this cleverness, which those who, believing or doubting, 
are entertained by Sir Otniver, will doubtless be glad to read. 
“There is an old saying,” writes Mr. CocKerILy, “ that ‘ Except ye 
become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” The teaching of Sir Otiver Lopce would seem to indicate 
that ‘ Exeept little children become as elderly philosophers, they 
shall in no wise enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” There are a 
good many people who will, with some show of reason, believe 
that there is not much difference between the two versions of 
the Master’s words. 


JosEPpH Epwarp Simmons, who has recently achieved the 
presidency of the New York Chamber of Commerce, has done 
what all men want to do, but which few men succeed in accom- 
plishing. His ambition for many years has been to arrive at his 
present distinction, and he has arrived perfectly and without much 
trouble. Mr. Stwmons did not start out in public life with the 
intention of becoming a leading man of business, or a man of 
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business at all. When he was graduated at Williams College, in 
the class of 1862, he went back to Troy to practise law in a town 
which has been justly celebrated for its bar—MArtTIN I. TOWNSEND, 
Joun B. GALE, W. A. BEACH, are names that come back to veterans. 
But fate drew Simmons down to New York, where he made a 
fortune in Wall Street, and he became president of the Stock 
Exchange. Then he became president of a bank, a trustee of his 
college, an influential member of the Clearing House Committee 
which so judiciously broke the law in the currency-famihe panic. 
He is a Democrat, and somewhat of a politician. Once, when 
Democrats were sane, they talked of him, on different occasions, 
as Mayor of the city and Governor of the State. He was of that 
now almost forgotten old company of men who were friends of 
SamveL J. TILpEN. He has held some public offices,/and is now 
on the Water Commission, the beneficent expenditure of which 
is expected to rival that of the Panama Canal.. But Mr. Srm- 
MONS, despite his business activities, has not lost the gift of speech 
which was his at college and at the bar. 


Out in a large Western city all the people do not keep in touch 
with the necrology of their time. This is true of a good many 
other places, but it may not be true that there are many places 
where those who write for the newspapers are so busy with the 
droppings of the leaves that they cannot recall the fall of the 
giants of an older time. The other day Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT 
was to deliver a poem on an academic occasion in that city. The 
trouble with WiLuiAM Evererr is that he has nothing to recom- 
mend him except his mind, and for that sort of thing some news- 
papers have “no earthly use.” Dr. EveRETT can sing most sweetly 
in numbers, whether in Latin, or English, or Italian, and he is 
famous in his small and immediate circle as the head master of 
Quiney, and, among some Harvard men who achieved an education 
when they were in college, as the most interesting teacher of 
Latin they ever encountered. He was really going out to this city 
of the West to recite verses for the P B K Society of its university, 
notwithstanding the terror of railroad journeys; but he found 
himself ill—or his doctor did for him—and he was forced to give 
up the journey and the poem. Upon this the leading newspaper of 
the town remarked that “ Epwarp Everett, until lately president 
of Harvard College (Yale’s annual victim at football), was to 
have delivered a speech at the university this afternoon, but he 
fell ill and he can’t come; as the time was short no local substitute 
could be found. Mr. Evererr is said to be one of the huskiest 
speakers in Boston.” This may have been fun, but you can’t tell. 
At any rate, the people who had expected to listen to Dr. WILLIAM 
Everett said that you couldn’t expect anything better from that 
newspaper. 





When Dr. Wotcott, one of the Harvard Corporation, says that 
he does not think that THroporE RoosEvett is sufficiently aca- 
demic to be President of Harvard University, he recalls a time 
when Professor MUNSTERBERG and others were urging Mr. Roose- 
VELT’S choice with a strenuousness worthy of their favorite. 
Somehow or other the same sort of objection as that suggested 
by Dr. Wotcort occurred to the minds of others. One of the 
oldest professors of Harvard expressed it in this way: 

“It would be interesting, would it not, to see the Yale spirit at 
the head of this venerable institution?” 

It is not strange, but it is entertaining, to note the resem- 
blances of mental impressions. At quite another time, and at 
quite another place, something like that was said. It was the 
evening after the Yale bicentenary. At that celebration Srep- 
MAN (Yale) read the poem, and Roosevett (Harvard) made a 
speech, and of the two some one said: 

“Tt was interesting, wasn’t it, that the Harvard culture should 
be represented by a Yale man, and the Yale spirit by a Harvard 
man?” 

And lest some one should think that these remarks are taken 
by the writer as indication of essential character, let us hasten to 
assert that these were but jests inspired by an apt occasion. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT would do some serious work in a college, and would be 
eminently instructive in a chair of history at Columbia, an opening 
which President BuTLER would like to make for him, for which 
Mr. RoosEvELT would admit that no President was too big or any 
man’s part too important. - 

Dr. Wotcott’s rather superfluous disclosure was inspired by the 
President’s remark to a delegation of Harvard graduates at Lan- 
sing, Michigan, that in a year and eleven months he expected to be 
an active member of the Harvard organization. So he _ will. 
Being then released from the cares of state he will be a free man 
again, and will not have to ask leave of anybody to go to Com- 
mencement, the boat races, the football games, the baseball games, 
or any other Harvard event. These exercises he cannot now attend 
without more disturbance to the equanimity of the country than 
he is often willing to occasion. So he stays away unless the 
prompting is very urgent. But when he ceases to be President his 
activity as a Harvard alumnus will undoubtedly be very greatly 
intensified. As for being president of Harvard College, that idea 
has probably not been in President Roosrvett’s mind for some 
years. It was talked about at one time, but not recently. 
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FOR JOSEPH FOLK. FOR PRESIDENT 
GaLveEston, Texas, April 29, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Ave you not wasting time, energy, and much fine. writing 
in trying to have Professor “Wilson nominated for President? He 
may be the fittest, most capable man under the shining sun, i 
such faet is known to but few. He is identified with no great 
question which interests the people. Issues and events point 
nominations in such times as the present. 

It seems te me that conditions now are very similar to those in 
1876, when Tilden was nominated. He had broken up a corrupt 
ring in New York, been elected Governor, made good in that high 
ollice, and was selected because his name was associated with the 
spirit of reform then demanded by the people. 

In Governor Foik, of Missouri, the Democrats have such a man. 
His career is along the same‘lines. He is strong with the people, 
who are again aroused to the need of reform by ‘the revelations of 
graft and greed in public and corporate life. The people are 
looking for a leader capable of grappling the great trusts sapping 
our whole system. No mere scholar or talker will fill the bill. 
Bryan, Wilson, Judge Grey, are clean, capable characters, but Folk 
can get tens of thousands more votes than any other Democrat in 
these United States. 

Let the slogan be Folk and reform. Special privileges to none, 
whether apitalist or laborer. He is a platform within himself. 

Take up Folk, Mr. Editor, and you can get help. 

I am, sir, SENEX. 


“THE BACKSLIDING OF PHILADELPHIA ” 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 7, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I have read carefully the article entitled, ‘“ The 0 age ss 
of Philadelphia,” in your issue of May 4. ‘The title is truly indicz 
tive of the general condition as many see it to-day. The ails 
you publish did certainly — in the local papers. Certain 
occurrences of minor importance that were within the knowledge 
of every one are accurately set forth. But aside from these I 
think that it would be fair to say that the writer of the article 
has misrepresented generally the ‘history of the City Party, and 
conditions in Philadelphia during the year preceding the election 
of February, 1907. I will ask that you ‘will allow me to contradict 
one of the statements made, viz.: 

“In Philadelphia, Stuart carried a majority of 32,000; Gibboney 
was defeated by a vote of 36,920.” 

The correct vote was: 


For Governor— 


RUMRINID, fal coed ease Sib. OH CSG SO SRA Sub eA ee Pees 123,493 
L006 0 ees Oe ORR eae aes era nee See ot ares 91,165 
32,328 
For District Attorney— 
PEON esc ead bs Se wie KARR Ree Ste mame ee 119,483 
GADDONEY 4 csccciscle nes Cr ee AE Re 106,677 
12,806 


While there was necessarily bitter feeling against John Weaver, 
you could not get any well-informed, sensible person to believe 
that the writer of your article heard Messrs. Blankenburg, Tilden 
and Carpenter, while on the stump, vent their spite on him “in 
unmentionable terms” nor hurl at him “ unprintable epithets.” 

No one who was in the city during the campaign for the 
nomination for district attorney could truly say that Mr. Gib- 
honey’s nomination was “ slated” by the reform leaders. The mis- 
fortime was that most of the leaders stood aloof from the con- 
test. The only leaders that took part were on the Shoyer side 
until a town meeting at the Academy of Musie had demonstrated 
the Gibboney sentiment of the rank and file. 

I am an admirer of Mr. Gibboney, but I do not write this article 
on that account, although I am glad to say that I know how untrue 
and unfair are the statements made about him. But he needs 
no defence by me cr any one. 

The City Party movement, however, was far greater than any 
one man, and I believe that it is unfortunate that HARPER’s WEEKLY 
should give prestige to an account of such a movement that re- 
fleets on the intentions and acumen of sincere and intelligent men, 
some of whom proved themselves politicians of no mean ability. 

I am, sir, 
HAZELTINE SMITH. 


AS TO THE LACK OF AMERICAN SHIPPING 
RocnesTer, N. Y., May 24, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your paper of March 9 last, you have an article headed, 
‘Where American Enterprise has failed,’ which I have just read. 
Part of the reason for the failure is given in the article itself, 
which is a hint of the whole reason. 

Our country with its hundreds of thousands of miles of railroads, 
and half as much more of inland and coastwise waterways, besides 
the little of oceanways that we use, does about one-half of all 
the transportation that is done in the world. And it is simply a 
question of expediency whether we take our stuff to Texas, New 
York, Montana, Europe, or Asia—that is, across the ocean or to 
points in our own land. We are serving the “ world’s commerce ” 
in either case. We have done what we undertook to do, and did 
it well. Of course we have a big country and many people to be 
served, A large part of the people are foreigners, who come to us 
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and get goods here instead of at home, giving us more commerce 
here ‘and less across the water. 

The plan and practice of our people have been to produce as much 
as possible, and to dispose of it all as quickly and to as good 
advantage as possible. Is it true that ‘“ American enterprise has 
failed” in any of these ways? Has any nation on earth ever suc- 
ceeded so well, and accomplished as much for the world in the 
same length of time? 

We are providing a haven and a home for thousands of immi- 
grants coming to us every day. Ship-loads of. food have been sent 
in charity when needed across the waters. We cannot do all we 
see needing to be done. But we have sought to do first that 
which seemed the most important at the time. 

This question is not new. It has come up at intervals for 
thirty years or more. Yet the enterprising Yankee nation goes 
right on doing that which seems to be for its best interests. 

“May be that in the future we shall find that the time has arrived 
when our ocean transportation could and should be done in Amer- 
ican vessels, and then we shall be ready to do it. 

1 am, sir, 
FRANK VAN Doorn. 


A CALL FOR THOUGHTFUL PERSONS 
NASHVILLE, TENN., May 22, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Will you kindly inform some of your readers who are those 
“thoughtful persons” that you so often refer to as deploring 
President Roosevelt’s reckless course and desiring a return to “ less 
sensational methods”? As the writer meets many business men 
(not speculators) in different parts of the country and very seldom 
finds any other view of the President’s course but the most favor- 
able, he leans to the opinion that the thoughtful citizens referred 
to are mostly of the so-called Wall Street variety. There is no 
doubt that these good people have reason to feel very peevish over 
the financial situation, and believe the President’s course respon- 
sible for it, but wholesale rottenness was exposed, and even Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will some day admit that the cure was worth all it 
cost. I am, sir, 

F. C. WALTEN. 


“REAL MEN TO MAKE LAWS” 
New York, May 30, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—lIn an editorial comment, June 1, upon the passage of the 
Public Utilities Bill, under pressure of Governor Hughes and pub- 
lic sentiment, you say: 

“If legislators have no more courage and independence than 
to legislate by command or through fear of ae sentiment, it is 
high “time to elect real men to make laws.” 

‘Ts not the sentiment of the majority of voters in this country the 
“ publie sentiment ” which governers and legislators obey and are 
elected to obey? Did not a majority of the voters elect Governor 
Hughes and the Republican majority of the Legislature? Would 
you be so kind as to point out ‘how it is possible “ to elect. real men 
to make laws” in defiance of the very purpose for which they are 
elected? Is there any other way than for the “ real men” to fool 
the voters, by making pledges and promises which they intend to 
break after they are elected? 

TI am, sir, 
Epwarp G. HoLpen. 





AN ENGLISH OPINION OF MARK TWAIN 


(From the London Spectator) 

Some thirty-five years ago Mr. Samuel Clemens—or Mark Twain, 
as it is pleasanter to call him—was deputed by his fellow passen- 
gers to ask for recognition from the Royal Humane Society for 
the captain and the life-boat crew of the steamer Batavia for saving 
life at sea. Quite characteristically, he asked for no reward for 
~‘imself. He was satisfied if he had been of any service “ stand- 
ing around the deck in a furious storm, without an umbrella, keep- 
ing an eye on things and seeing that they were done right, and 
yelling whenever a cheer seemed the important thing.” That was 
enough for him; but what he asked for was recognition for the 
captain and the crew from the humane society, who, he wrote, 
would “in so remembering them increase the high honor and 
esteem in which the society is held all over the civilized world.” 
Perhaps we may reapply the words to the position of the author 
at the present moment. Another “ humane society” is proposing 
to confer a distinction upon an honored personage. The University 
of Oxford has offered an honorary degree to Mark Twain, which 
will be conferred upon him at the forthcoming commemoration, 
and it is certainly true that in honoring the great American writer 
Oxford honors herself. But he is, above all, the fearless up- 
holder of all that is clean, noble, straightforward, innocent, and 
manly. If there is a certain meaning to the phrase “ American 
journalism” which is distasteful to Englishmen, Mark Twain, of 
American writers, stands for all that Englishmen like best. He has 
his extravagances; some of his public, indeed, would insist on them. 
But if he is a jester, he jests with the mirth of the happiest of 
Puritans; he has read much of English knighthood. and translated 
the best of it into his living pages; and he has assuredly already 
won a high degree in letters in having added more than any writer 
since Dickens to the gayety of the empire of the English language. 












































































































































































































































A DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY 


JOHN WARWICK DANIEL 


THE SENIOR SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 





LyNncHBurRG, VA., 
Fune 3, 1907 

N all the present 

talk about  pos- 

sible Democratic 

candidates for 

the Presidency in 
the campaign of 1908 


glance—breadth at the 
top of the full and 
well - rounded _ brow, 
breadth throughout 
the face and especially 
at the chin, which juts 
well forward, the chin 
of the fighter. The 
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one name leads all the 
rest the name _ of 
John Warwick Daniel, 
of Virginia. States- 
men and editors vie 
with one another in 
generous rivalry as to 
who shall pay the 
highest tribute to this 
man, who has _ for 
thirty years led his 
party ir his native 
State, who is_ re- 
nowned as much for 
Wise conservatism as 
for fearless patriot- 
ism, and who, after 
twenty years of serv- 
ice in the Senate of 
the United States, is 
rich in influence but 
not in purse. 

The late George 
Frisbie Hoar, after 
long association with 
Mr. Daniel in the 
Senate, wrote of him: 
“T have been led to 
form a great respect 
for his intellectual 
qualities and for his 
sineere and far-sighted 
patriotism.” Through- 
out the land for many 
years Mr. Daniel has 
been celebrated as an 
orator. It would be 
quite possible, upon 
reading the current 
references to him in 
the newspapers, to re- 











nose is aquiline and 
high at the bridge, a 
dominant, combative 
nose, yet tapering at 
the point as becomes 
one of keen intuitions 
and nice discrimina- 
tion. The eyes are set 
far apart, round, full- 
lidded, deep hazel in 
color, and stand well 
out beneath bushy 
black brows. These 
and the broad, mobile 
mouth at once bespeak 
the orator. The head 
is well poised above 
broad shoulders and 
deep chest. The Sen- 
ator never goes about 
without crutches, for 
his left thigh was 
shattered by. a Minie 
ball in the battle of 
the Wilderness, and 
though he can walk 
without aid it is 
never quite safe for 





























supports. 

While Congress is 
in session Senator 
Daniel and his family 
stay in Washington. 
During the rest of the 
vear they live at 
Westerly, an old-fash- 
ioned Virginia country 
place of some _ two 
hundred acres, about 
a mile west of the 








ceive a wrong impres- . 
sion as to his person- 

ality — to conceive 

him, perhaps, as_ the 
ponderous, _delibera- 

tive statesman whose massive mind crushes the spirits of all who 
come near, or the euphuistie rhetorician whose elaborate thoughts 
are too fine and good for human nature’s daily food. 

Yet Senator Daniel is neither the one nor the other, as _ this 
writer quickly found on a visit to Lynchburg, but a simple, kindly 
American gentleman, as democratic as your next-door neighbor, 
frank but not effusive in his greeting, plain-spoken and of few 
words, a man whose mental attitude toward his fellows is. that 
of one who is alert to study rather than to teach. His manner 
is that combination of dignity and courtliness which for want of a 
better name we characterize as “old school,’ yet there is not even 
a suggestion of stiffness or formality. 

Nothing could be less exciting than to meet this statesman. He 
does not fiercely wring your hand, and eagerly hope you are well, 
and say.how happy he is to see you, and ¢ell you enthusiastically 
all about yourself. On the contrary, his handclasp is calm and 
firm, not a bit emotional. He looks the visitor squarely in the eye 
and declares he is glad to meet him. Moreover, he seems really 
glad, though not at all effusive, and there is that in the expression 
of his large, clear, dark eyes that bespeaks instant friendliness. 

The senior Senator from Virginia is not above medium height. 
The cold, undeniable record shows that he was born at Lynchburg, 
on September 5, 1842, but he is so buoyant, robust,: cheerful, 
breathes such an atmosphere of vitality, that one might well be- 
lieve him not more than fifty years old. There is only the least 
touch, of gray at the temples of the broad and symmetrical head. 
Breadth is the principal impression that one receives at the first 
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city limits. Just now, 
because of the illness 


" Senator Daniel in his Office on Main Street, Lynchburg, Virginia of Mxs.* Daniel. the 


family resides in town, 

occupying a modest 
house in Federal Street, on the crest of one of Lynchburg’s long, 
high hills. Between this house and his modest law-office in Main 
Street lies the Senator’s daily routine. To go with him from one 
building to the other is to learn a lesson in friendliness; for every- 
body along the way, whether young or old, man or woman, white 
or black, greets him with a cordial, ‘“ Morning, Major,” or, “ Eve- 
ning, Major,” as the case may be. And to each one he responds by 
name. 

“The Major,” is what they all call him at Lynchburg, just as if 
no one else eyer held that title. Which, naturally enough, brings to 
mind his war record. Young Daniel was eighteen years old, a 
student at Lynchburg College, at the outbreak of the civil war. 
He immediately volunteered as a private in Wise Troop of cavalry, 
but was soon commissioned second lieutenant in Company A, 
Eleventh Virginia Infantry, C. S. A. He was an aide on General 
Jackson’s staff, and was at that grim leader’s side when he re- 
ceived the title of “ Stonewall” in the bloody battle of Manassas. 
He took part also as a member of the staff of General Jubal A. 
Early in the battles of Fredericksburg, Winchester, Gettysburg, Rap- 
pahannock Bridge, and Mine Run. In the battle of the Wilderness, 
on May 6, 1863, while rallying a regiment in Pegram’s brigade, 
Major Daniel was struck by the rifle bullet that nearly killed him 
and put an end to his military service. After the war the Major 
was graduated in law at the University of Virginia, and in 1869 he 
became a leader of the Democratic party in Virginia. He found 
time to prepare two law hooks that are still quoted as 
authorities in the courts of the United States and even of 
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england — Daniel on Attachments and Daniel on Negotiable 
Instruments. 

From being a leader to being the leader was a quick transition. 
He served two terms in the Virginia House of Delegates, was State 
Senator from 1875 to 1881, was elected Representative in Congress 
in 1885, and has been United States Senator continuously, since 
1887. His record reveals a continuous struggle for decency and 
honesty. ‘When the Readjusters tried to squirm out of paying the 
lawful debt of the State of Virginia, Major Daniel was one of their 
bitterest foes. He was one of the pioneers in the establishment of 
the free-school system in Virginia. In the Fifty-ninth Congress 
he secured the adoption of a motion giving the Southern States 
representation in the South-American congress at Rio de Janeiro. 


He it was who fathered the legislation whereby the United States 
is establishing its own gunpowder-factory, so as to be independent 
of private monopolies. It is due chiefly to his aid that the James- 
town Exposition has received national appropriations. 

From the moment the civil war was ended Major Daniel has 
never lost an opportunity to reconcile North and South, to emphasize 
the unity of all the States in one nation. It is a fact worthy of 
note that, no matter which party is in power, Senator Daniel 
has always been able to influence legislation in favor’ of his 
State. 

But to know the Senator at his best one should see him in his 
home city, busy, grave, preoccupied with law work or national legis- 
lation, yet never without time to be of service to his friends. 


DEMOCRATIC ISSUES THAT POINT 


THE WAY TO 


VICTORY 


By SENATOR DANIEL 


You ask me to answer a question. I make the effort to do so 
with diffidence, for I do not pose myself as any Moses to lead the 
people out of the wilderness. Yet I am one of the people, and if I 
have a conviction I am so constituted. that I am apt to state it. 

Democracy is generally too diffusive, and has often had too much 
platform and tried too hard to please everybody. Few realize 
that it is easier to say too much than too little. Washington 
spoke little, but did much. Jefferson spoke scarcely at all, but he 
did much also. Neither Madiscn nor Monroe was a great speaker, 
but they shaped systems and events. What we need, as I think, is 
a common-sense, plain, straightforward Democratic platform, which 
will stop when it gets through. If the Democratic convention of 
1908 goes Democratic it is not unlikely that the country may also 
go Democratic. If the convention dissipates itself in persiflage, the 
voters will be likely to act accordingly, and go in all directions. 

Now as to your question, “ What should be the purpose upon 
which the Democratic campaign should be based?” 

I venture to answer: The purpose of getting together the 
voters of the United States to assert the plain and simple Demo- 
cratic creed that this is a* government of the people; that the 
highest and plainest duty of government is to secure to the people 
equal rights, and to oppose al! monopolies and special privileges. 

The tariff, transportation, the trusts, and centralization are the 
subjects of public interest and consideration. We need no new 
issues and no new Constitution of strained construction. Those 
who seek to invent new issues and new versions of the Constitution 
perplex and divert the minds of the people from substantial issues 
and just views that exist. it is principles and not “isms” that 
Democrats stand for; and if you take the compass of sound prin- 
ciple it will guide you through the tangles of contention. 

Real issues are made by.the people themselves, and grow out of 
their necessities. 

Artificial issues are like artificial flowers, good for nothing ex- 
cept in the gaslight. 

As to the tariff, reform it for the purpose of making it in the 
interest of the people instead of the interest of monopoly, and 
the interest of domestic development instead of foreign develop- 
ment as it now is in many cases. When the farmers’, the car- 
penters’, the laborers’, and the builders’ tools can be bought in 
South America and South Africa at cheaper rates than here at the 
very doors of the American factory in which they are made, it is 
folly to claim that our farmers, carpenters, laborers and builders, 
and our people generally are “ protected” thereby. They are 
simply muleted. It is an insult to the intellect of men to claim 


that our myriad consumers are “ protected ” by charging them more 


for American manufactures than is charged for the same —Amer- 
ican-made articles in South America or South Africa—after paying 
freight to get them there. Only what you would, in the vernacular, 
call “a sucker” could be guiled by such sophistical contention. 
Be discriminatory and moderate with respect to the tariff. Cor- 
rect its errors, lop off its excesses, eliminate its obvious and un- 
American discrimination. Respect our healthy and honest indus- 
tries, having tender care for the wages of our workmen, and avoid- 
ing the wrecking results of radicalism. es 

It is a fact of more than a century’s history that the United 
States has never had a tariff measure adopted without some pro- 
tection in it; and that no man was ever elected President who did 
not in some particular favor an item or schedule of protection. 
Look these facts in the face and do not expect to run amuck 
against everything that is not in harmony with doctrinaire ideals. 
Conditions are ‘greater than theories. No great reform can be 
made in a day, and wise statesmanship must deal with the whole 
Fm of tariff, transportation, and trust, sedately and pru- 
ently. 

The conserving spirit should never give way before the hot and 
destructive spirit which wants everything “now,” and refuses to 
follow Nature in her patient processes. Napoleon was great, but 
he fell from impatience. 


“ How poor are they who have not patience? 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees?” 


As to transportation, it is conducted, for the most part, and 
especially between the States, under public franchises. Regulate 
it as a part of interstate commerce, with the purpose of protecting 
the weak against the strong, and see to it that fair, just, and 
reasonable rates and rules prevail. 

As to the trusts, the purpose should be to insist that they obey 
the law, and to protect the people from the restraints on the 
freedom and fairness of trade which they assail. The common law 
against them and the statute law should be alike enforced. 

Centralization should be counteracted by the fair, just, and 
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The unpretentious House in Federal Street, Lynchburg, 
used as a temporary Residence by Senator Daniel 












































































































Senator Daniel’s Home at Westerly, Two 
Miles outside of the City of Lynchburg 


natural construction of both State and Federal powers; and none 
of them should be twisted and perverted to embrace things not 
in their purview as the Constitution stands. 

Ownership by the Federal government should be confined to 
those things which are necessary for self-defence. The United 
States owns and operates cannon and gun factories, and ship- 
yards, because they are necessary for self-defence. They are now 
building a powder-factory and should build whatever is needful 
to keep ready for war without being attacked within by monopolies, 
when attacked without by hostile armies and fleets. 

“ Millions for defence, but not one cent for tribute.” . 

Should we undertake to buy and operate the railroad systems 
of the United States, we would instantly convert the government 
itself into a prodigious railroad trust. It would have over a 
million’ employees—all to be appointed in some way at Washing- 
ton, and there would be the most tremendous organ of centraliza- 
tion and corruption that the world has ever known. 

Jefferson thought that the best government is that which gov- 
cerns least; while such a railroad government would be one that 
governs most. 

Whenever the Federal government or the State governments 
have gone into partnership with the railroads they have come out 
at the little end of the horn. Look at the history of the Pacific 
roads, and look here in Virginia at our own experience. Here we 
are still bearing the burden of our railroad experiments, and they 
have encouraged us to the idea of jumping from the frying-pan 
into the fire. 

The extreme question of State rights that came to the issue of 
battle has been long since settled, but as long as the United 
States is a. federation of States, questions of Federal and State 
jurisdiction wil! continue to arise and will pass to the peaceful 
jurisdiction of the courts. Democracy has its fixed principle onthe 
subject, and no one has better stated it than did Jefferson, in his 
first inaugural address, when he stood for: 

“The support of the State governments in all their 
the most competent administrations for our domestic 
and surest bulwarks against our antirepublican tendencies. 

“The preservation of the general government in its whole consti- 
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tutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace 
safety abroad.” 

This is hasty and offhand, and I speak with the more, freedor 
because I am not a candidate for. any place on the Presidential 
ticket, and have no expectation of becoming one. My desire is 
simply to warn our Democratic friends, especially those whom | 
in part represent, against departing from the landmarks of 
Democracy. They have preserved the party for over a century, 


and it is by them alone that it can renew its youth. 


at hqme and 
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FROM THE SPEECHES OF SENATOR DANIEL 


In all his public addresses no less than in private life Senator 
Daniel has advocated the wiping out of sectionalism, emphasize: 
the unity of our nation. Witness the following from his oration 
at the unveiling of the statue of President McKinley at Columbus, 
Ohio: j 

“Ohio gave him to the republic. He eloried in its deeds of 
peace, friendship, and charity. The republi¢ gave him to humanity. 
The world is wiser, happier, and better that he lived. 

* McKinley’s place is that of the great pacificator. McKinley 
was neither Englishman, Irishman, Scotchman; neither Puritan 
nor Cavalier, Huguenot nor German. He was an American of 
Americans, with the fresh ways and the fresh strength of the new 
composite nation that stands in the foremost file of time. Not 
one of the Presidents of the United States ever touched a deeper 
or tenderer chord in the hearts of his countrymen than did he, and 
no one more thoroughly appreciated the good-will that was given 
him. He brought all his countrymen to better understanding and 
closer communion. He sent forth the wearers of the blue and the 
wearers of the gray to battle, elbow to elbow, heart to heart, rank 
to rank, in honor preferring one another. He trusted all alike; 
well he might. Time and again I heard him say that his highest 
ambition was to make all the people feel that they were Americans. 
This he did, and the prophet’s ecstasy was ours, for how pleasant 
a thing to behold brethren dwelling together in unity.” 

The doctrine of unity of the States was no less eloquently set 
forth by Senator Daniel in his cration at the memorial to the late 
Senator Hoar at Worcester, in 1905: 

“You have indulged somewhat in personalities. and I am sure 
you will grant me that privilege. You spoke of the civil strife in 
which your State and mine teok different sides. I was a boy of 
eighteen in 1861, when the war began, and I want to say here and 
now that I have but little respect for a boy who does not stick to 
his people and to his country without asking questions. With me 
it is ‘My country, right or wrong,’ and I transfer that sentiment 
to the United States without reservation. I am as loyal to the 
United States as any soldier who was ever a member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

“There are in this world no better persons than brave soldiers. 
T have the greatest honor for the man who has been a soldier. | 
honor the man who fought against me in the civil war. I know 
what sort of a case he was up against, and I know what sort of a 
case we were up against. When I went to the United States Senate, 
my nomination was seconded by a man who fought with the Sixth 
Corps of the Union army. While I was fighting in the ranks of 
the Southern army I did my duty as I saw it. If I could stand 
before the judgment-day with as pure and honest a record on 
everything else as I do on that, I should get by easy. 

“ But why talk of the past? I am an American. I want the 
people of Massachusetts to know, I want the people of the world 
to know, that all the good soldiers were not soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary war, nor are they all dead. There are those still living 
in the Old Dominion as loyal to the Stars and Stripes as ever 
followed a command. There are those who are as courageous as 
Lee and as eloquent as Henry. I am glad there has come a time 
when men may speak out and give fullest expression to their 
sentiments. 

“No such similar area in the universe was ever before like 
America, the scene of such stupendous and such rapid evolution of 
advancement; no five centuries of the previous history of mankind 
was so signalized by the masterful achievements of intellect, of 
moral and physical heroism, or of material progression. 

“This mighty period of striving and contention has closed in the 
‘married calm of States.’ The Congress unanimously, and _ thie 
President cordially, have returned to the Southern States every 
one of their flags which were captured in the civil war, and in com- 
ing here at this time I have the double satisfaction of expressing thie 
gratitude of my people for this high aet of national grace and 
magnanimity toward them, and of declaring my conviction that 
the great and good man whom we mourn did much by his wise and 
generous course to produce the possibility of this feat of peace and 
friendship. And I may say of him and of my country in the same 
breath, ‘ Thy gentleness hath made thee great.’ 

“As we look ‘forth upon our multitudinous nation from the 
coign of vantage we have reached, we may rejoice that not one of 
the multitude feels that he is ‘a man without a country.’ There 
is none who does not realize that through our conflict we have 
reached greater respect and fresh friendship for each other; none 
who is ashamed of the past; none who fears the future; none who 
is not ready to give his life for his country. The unique distinc- 
tion belongs to the American republic that, with over a century 
of national life behind it, including the stupendous civil struggle. 
not a single life was lost upon the scaffold or under the red hand 
of execution for political opinion’s sake. America alone of all the 
great nations of history can say this. There is the star of the first 
magnitude on the forehead of Liberty enlightening the world.” 
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ABOUT 15,000 G. A. R. VETERANS MARCHED IN THE MEMORIAL DAY PARADE IN NEW YORK CITY. THE LINE OF MARCIL WAS FROM 
BROADWAY AND SEVENTIETH STREET TO GRANT’S TOMB. NEAR THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE THE 
PARADE WAS REVIEWED BY MAJOR-GENERAL OLIVER 0. HOWARD, MAJOR-GENERAL DANIEL E. SICKLES, GENERAL FREDERICK D. GRANT, 
AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED PERSONS, AS THE HEAD OF THE PARADE REACHED ‘THE REVIEWING STAND, THE VETERANS RECEIVED 
FROM THE BATTLESHIP ‘* CONNECTICUT,” WILICHE WAS ANCHORED IN THE RIVER BELOW, THE NATIONAL SALUTE OF TWENTY-ONE GUNS 









HONORS FOR NEW YORK’S WORK-HORSES 
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THE FIRST PARADE AND REVIEW OF THE WORK-HORSES OF NEW YORK CITY EVER HELD TOOK PLACE ON MEMORIAL DAY. ABOUT 
1800 HORSES AND 900 VEHICLES WERE IN THE PARADE. PRIZES WERE OFFERED AND WON FOR THE BEST SHOWING IN THE CLASSES OF 
FOUR-HORSE AND THREE-HORSE TEAMS, BREWERS, COAL-DEALERS, ECE, STORAGE, BUTCHERS, BAKERS, IRON AND STEEL CONCERNS, LIGHT 
DELIVERY WAGONS, AND MISCELLANEOUS OUTFITS, NOT TO SPEAK OF THE PROUD AND FAMOUS WORKERS IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
FIRE AND POLICE DEPARTMENTS. THE ROUTE WAS FROM WASHINGTON SQUARE UP FIFTH AVENUE, PAST THE REVIEWING STAND AT 
MADISON SQUARE, WHERE THE PARADE WAS REVIEWED. EACH WINNER RECEIVED A BRASS MEDAL FIVE INCHES IN DIAMETER, WHICH 

WAS ATTACHED TO THE HARNESS. THE WINNING DRIVERS RECEIVED PRIZES IN MONEY RANGING FROM $25 To $1 
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WHEN 


WHEAT FAILS 


HOW ELECTRICITY MAY BE UTILIZED TO PRODUCE THE 
NEW FERTILIZING AGENT, NITRATE, WHICH WILL INSURE 
THE CONTINUANCE OF AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF GRAIN 


By PROFESSOR SILVANUS P. THOMPSON -y 


D.Sc., F.R.S., B.A. Lond., M.D. Konigsberg 


HOUGH man does not live by bread alone, it forms so 

essential a feature in the diet of the white races that the 

possibility of a permanent shortage of wheat is a very 

serious question. With the growth of the wheat-eating 

nations, the demand for wheat has increased, while the. in- 

crease of territory under culture for wheat has hardly kept pace. 
Further, owing to the limita- 


/ 
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than 240,000,000 acres. At the present aveyége yield of 12% 
bushels of wheat per acre, this would furnish an annual erop of 
3,000,000,000 bushels ; and as each wheat-eafer consumes on the 
average 41% bushels per annum (in which/ estimate 0.6" bushels 
needed for seed are included), the whole available area will suffice 
to furnish wheat for a total population of 666,000,000 souls. Now 
at the present date of 1907 
the total number of bread- 





tions of climate and soil the 
time must not be far distant 
when all the territory avail- 
able for wheat-growing will be 
taken up. Even now much of 
the land devoted to wheat can 
be so utilized only by the 
stimulus of manures contain- 
ing nitrogen, mainly com- 
pounds of ammonia and ni- 
trates. But the nitrates 





*“ Unless something can be done to alter the conditions ...a 
shortage of wheat is actually imminent. 
available territory is only sufficient to raise wheat for 666 
million persons (which number will be attained by the natural 
increase in the wheat-eating populations ebout the end of the 
year 1910), then either the consumption per head must thence- 
forward be lessened, or else some means must be found to 
increase the average yield per acre.”’—-PRoressor THOMPSON 


eaters — practically all the 
whitegaces and a certain pro- 
portic.. of men of other races 
in contact with the white 
races—may be estimated at 
585,000,000, and it rises every 
year in an increasing ratio. 
According to: the computations 
made in 1898 by Sir William 
Crookes, on- whose investiga- 


For if the entire 








which have been exported 
from India and Chili to an 
enormous extent for fertilizing the wheat-fields are also limited 
in quantity. What will happen to the world’s food supply when 
the inevitable stage of exhaustion is reached? Must the white 
races starve for want of bread, or exchange their hereditary diet 
for the rice of the Hindu or the mealie of the Kaffir? Is it a mere 
coincidence that the wheat-eating races have developed an energy 
of physique and an activity of brain that have made them masters 
over the non-wheat-eating races? That they will demand wheat 
is absolutely certain. It is equally certain that within a compara- 
tively few years the demand will overtake the supply. What then? 
Why, then, the resources of science and of human invention must 
be our resort. In the words cf the famous dictum of our great 
chemist, Sir William Crookes, slarvation may be averted through 
the laboratory. 

Now this pregnant sentence is an intimation that, failing the 
supply of natural nitrates, the chemist must find a way to supply 
nitrates artificially. This problem, the immense importance of 
which to =the progress and continuance of civilization can hardly 
be overstated, has lately assumed a new shape by the invention of 
new processes for the manufacture of nitrates by the aid of elec- 
tricity. For the atmosphere of 
our globe consists of nitrogen 
and oxygen, mixed together, but 


tions -the question mainly 
rests, the number of bread- 
eaters rose from 371 millions in 1871 to 472 millions in 1891. In 
1911 it will be 603,700,000; in 1921 it will be 671 millions; in 
1931, 746 millions; in 1941, 819 millions; in 1951, 893 millions. 
But the increase in the acreage under cultivation does not keep 
pace with the increase of population. The total area under culti- 
vation for wheat averaged 131,750,000 acres in the years 1871 to 
1875, and 162,320,000 in the years 1891 to 1895. Thus while the 
wheat-eating population increased 28.8 per cent. in twenty years, 
the average acreage devoted to wheat-growing increased by only 
23.7 per cent. Since 1900 the rate of increase of bread-eaters has 
been more than double that of the acreage under cultivation for 
wheat. Unless something can be done to alter the conditions it is 
obvious that a shortage of wheat is actually imminent. For if 
the entire available territory is only sufficient to raise wheat for 
666 million persons (which number will be attained by the natural 
increase in the wheat-eating populations about the end of the year 
1910), then either the consumption per head must thenceforward 
be lessened, or else some means must be found to increase the 
average yield per acre above its present figure, namely 121% 
bushels per acre. Furthermore, it must be remembered that when 
once any territcry has_ become 
cultivated up to near its pos- 
sible capacity for wheat, the 





chemically uncombined. These 9300 
gases are the constituents, 
along with water, of nitric acid, 
and “therefore of all nitrates. 800 


acreage actually so used tends 
inevitably ‘to decrease; for as 
the towns grow up, the land 
r once brought into cultivation is 





The difficulty is to force them 
into chemical combination. For 
a hundred years it has been 


needed for other crops, and a 
shrinkage of the wheat-growing 
area ensues. Thus in the prov- 





known that any mere electric oo 
spark will cause a minute 
amount of the nitrogen of the 
air to enter into chemical com- 
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BREAD-EATERS 





ince of Ontario, as a result of 
a the prosperity of its towns, the 
acreage under wheat cultivation 
decreased by fifty-four per cent. 





bination with the oxygen. But 
the knowledge of how to effect 
this on a sufficient scale, and to ‘ 





between the years 1880 and 
1893. Land brought quite 
recently into wheat-bearing in 





generate nitrates commercially, tains 
is a recent achievement of 
science. The problem and its 
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Dakota, Queensland, New Zeal- 
and, Argentina, and even Mani- 
toba, is already in some parts 
being now devoted to other 





solution having been thus briefly 400 





uses. India, which is one of 
the wheat-growing countries, 
needs all her own crop for: her 





famine-stricken people; while 
the United States, which for 
twenty years lias been the 
world’s greatest exporter of 





stated, the aim of the present 
article is to demonstrate the re- 
ality of the impending crisis in 
“the production of food-stuffs, and 
to describe the processes by 
which, with the aid of electric 
discharges, nitrates for the fer- 200 
tilization of the wheat-fields 
may be manufactured from the 
inert nitrogen of the atmosphere. 
4oo 


wheat, will shortly attain the 
curious stage of becoming a 
wheat-importer to supply her 





It is only in countries within 
the temperate zones that wheat 
will grow; the tropics and the 
arctic regions are not available. fe) 











own rapidly increasing white 
population. 
As the white races are not 

















likely to submit to a serious 





It is therefore possible, in view 
of the climatic and geological 
conditions, to estimate the total 
available acreage in the world, 
and this, including inaccessible 
regions such as Siberia, may 
be set down at not much more 


1871 
1981 
4894 
1904 


1944 
1924 
1931 
1944 
1954 


Statistical Diagram showing the steady and portentous Increase 
of the Wheat-eating Population of the World since 1871 
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change of diet, or substitute 
lentils, rice, plantains, bananas, 
or maize for the wheaten bread 
that is their staple food, the 
only alternative is to augment 
the average output per acre. In 
different regions, owing to 
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nitrate of soda as a manurial 








agent: 

“The action of nitrate of 
soda in improving the yield 
of wheat has been studied 
practically by Sir John Lawes 
and Sir Henry Gilbert on 
their experimental field at 
Rothamstead. This field was 
sown with wheat for thirteen 
consecutive years without 
manure, and yielded an aver- 
age of 11.9 bushels to the 
acre. For the next thirteen 
years it was sown with 
wheat and dressed with five 
hundredweight of nitrate of 
soda per acre, other mineral 
constituents also being pres- 
ent. ‘The average yield for 
these years was 36.4 bushels 
per acre—an increase of 24.5 
bushels. In other’ words, 
22.86 pounds of nitrate of 
soda produce an increase of 
one bushel of wheat.” 

Let. us pause to consider 
the effect of these statistics. 
Assuming that the average . 











The First Factory to produce Nitrate by Electricity—situated at Notodden, Norway 


difference of soil, climate, and methods of cultivation, the yield 
of wheat per acre differs somewhat widely. In the United States 
the average yield is about 12 bushels per acre, and in Argentina 
about 13; each, therefore, near to the average of all lands, namely, 
1214 as already mentioned. In India, Russia, South Australia, 
and Algeria, the average yield is only about 9 bushels per acre. 
In Canada the average is 1514. In Continental Europe the yield 
rises from 16 in Austria and 1814 in Hungary to 23 in Germany 
and 25 in Norway. In the fertile plains and valleys of New 
Zealand it rises to 2514. In the wheat-fields of Great Britain and 
ireland it reaches 29, while in the little splendidly tilled kingdom 
of Denmark it actually attains 41.8 bushels ‘per acre. If English 
farmers can succeed in raising 21%, times as much, or Danish 
farmers more than 314 times as much, wheat per acre as the 
farmers of the United States, it might naturally be hoped and 
expected that by proper cultivation the average yield the world 
over could be raised from 1214 bushels per acre to at least 20 if 
not 25 bushels per acre. Certainly the use of appropriate fertilizers 
counts for a great deal. Different crops need different manurial 
agents; some need phosphates, some nitrogen, some potash. Wheat 
requires nitrogen, either in the form of nitrates or nitrites, or else 
as ammonia. These materials exist as natural constituents of ani- 
mal manures or products from them. Nitrate of potash as col- 
lected in India from manurial soils is far too scarce to furnish 
a hundredth part of the need. The guano beds from the islands 
of the south are nearly ex- 
hausted. The sulphate of 
ammonia made in our gas- 


yield all the world over could 

be raised from 12% to 20 

bushels per acre by a corre- 

sponding use of nitrates, the 

° additional 714 bushels will 

require 166 pounds of nitrate 

of soda for each acre. If the present acreage be taken at 175,- 

000,000, then, even without any increase of territory, the quantity 

of nitrate needed would mount up to no less a figure than 
12,000,000 tons per annum! 

Now the reserve of Chili nitrate, vast as it is, cannot possibly 
meet this gigantic demand. The output of these mines has grown 
from about 25,000 tons per annum in 1850, to over 11% million 
tons in 1906; and at the present rate the mines will be ex- 
hausted in a period estimated by various authorities at from 
sixteen to forty-eight years from the present time. Clearly, 
though the wheat-famine may be staved off for a time by draw- 
ing on the saltpetie beds of Chili, it is but for a time. And then 
the world must find some other source of nitrogen for fertilizer, 
or starve. 

Now nitrogen exists in vast quantities in the atmosphere, four- 
fifths of the air consisting of it. The total quantity of it in the 
atmosphere of the globe is about four trillions of tons (4 xX 10" 
tons). But this nitrogen, being in the “free” or uncombined 
state,, is inert. It is absolutely worthless as a fertilizer. Owing 
to its feeble chemical affinities it is with difficulty made to com- 
bine either with oxygen to form nitrates or with hydrogen to form 
ammonia. “ Fixed” nitrogen in either of these forms is a very 
valuable commodity; but the trouble is to fix the free gas. While 
carbon and sulphur and hydrogen readily “ burn ”—that is, enter 
into combination with oxygen, giving out heat in the process,— 





works artificially is a power- 
ful agent; but it cannot meet 
one-twentieth part of the de- 
mand. But the great staple 
fertilizer of to-day, without 
which even the present exten- 
sion of the world’s wheat- 
fields would have been impos- 
sible, is Chilian saltpetre— 
the nitrate of soda. Beds of 
this substance, the deposit of 
ages, occur as a crude native 
product in a narrow tract be- 
tween the Andes and_ the 
shore hills of Chili. Of this 
material, extracted from the 
rough earthy caliche, more 
than a million tons are ex- 
ported every year all over 
the world. About 20 per cent. 
of this output is used in the 
manufacture of nitrie acid in 
order to afford the ingredients 
used in smokeless gunpowder 
and other explosives, cellu- 
loid, xylonite, artificial dyes 
and scents, and other chemical 
products. Another five or six 
per cent. goes for fertilizing 
the beetroot crops for the 
sugar industry. The remain- 
der, nearly 75 per cent. of 
the whole, is devoted to 














manuring the wheat-fields. 
Sir William Crookes gives 

the following striking  in- 

stance of the value of 


The Granite “‘ Absorption Towers” in the Nitrate Factory at Notodden, 
where the Last Stage in the Production of Nitrate is Accomplished 


























































































































Three Electric Furnaces (800 Horse-power each) at Work manufacturing the immensely valuable Nitrate of Lime 


nitrogen refuses to burn with oxygen. It is perhaps as well for 
us that it should be so, or else the very first flame struck by the 
first primitive savage would have set the entire atmesphere ablaze, 
and the world would have been bathed in an atmosphere of 
corrosive and poisonous nitrous fumes! Yet since nitrates and 
nitrites exist, it is clear that nitrogen can be made to enter: into 
combination with oxygen. It is now more than 150 years since 
the famous Cavendish discovered that the electric spark passing 
through air can “fix” a certain small fraction ef nitrogen as 
nitric oxide. Fifteen years’ ago Sir William Crookes exhibited 
an experiment on the lane of burning nitrogen, the combustion 
being maintained by supplying the flame with electric energy by an 
alternating current of electricity supplied at a high voltage. In 
fact, while in ordinary combustion as, for instance, of carbon with 
oxygen, heat is given out, in this forced combustion of nitrogen 
heat is absorbed, and the combination can only go on while energy 
is being pumped in electrically. Noting this, Sir William 
Crookes with characteristic prevision pointed out in 1898 that 
this experiment suggested a possible solution for the food-problem ; 
and he reminded his audience that though electric energy generated 
by steam-engines or gas-engines might be too costly, water-power, 
as at Niagara, furnished a cheaper source. He estimated that if 
electric energy could be obtained at as low a price as one-seven- 
teenth of a penny per unit (7. per kilowatt-hour), nitrate of 
soda might be manufactured at the price of £5 per ton, Chile salt- 
petre being then £7 10s per ton: It has since advanced to £11 
per ton. He added that while it was possible as a scientific mat- 
ter to fix a certain amount of atmospheric nitrogen by several 
methods, no process had yet been used except on a small scale, 
and none had at that date-—nine years ago—been brought to the 
notice of scientific or commercial men which could be considered 
successful as regards either cost or yield of product. 

But in nine vears much may,be achieved. Chemist, electrician, 
and engineer, working in collaboration, with modern appliances 
and with an adequate natural supply of water-power, may accom- 
plish much—have accomplished much, indeed, though the achieve- 
ment is still in its infancy. For while various skilled inventors 
have been at work in various parts of the .world, and various 
processes have been announced as more or less successful for fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen, three are actually at work on a commercial 
seale. In Seotland, a company is manufacturing cyanide of soda 
for treating auriferous quartz in the gold-mining industry. In 
Berlin, Professor Frank is absorbing nitrogen by means of carbide 
of calcium (itself a product of the electrie furnace) to form 
cyanamide. In Norway a fully-equipped factory has been at work 
for two whole years, turning out Norwegian saltpetre, the nitrate 
of lime, by the direct process of burning ‘nitrogen ina special elec- 
trie furnace, absorbing the nitrous fumes in water as nitric acid, 
and combining the acid with lime to furnish a marketable product. 

Since in this process nitrates are directly produced from the 
atmosphere, and the manufacture is on a commercial scale, some 
detailed account of this, the first factory for the electrie produc- 
tion of nitrates, will have more than‘a merely technical interest. 
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The process is due to the genius of Professor Kristian Birkeland of 
Christiania, aided by the mechanical skill and organizing capacity 
of Samuel Eyde, an engineer of the same city. Birkeland, who has 
for many years made a study of the aurora borealis, has from 
time to time devised experiments to elucidate auroral phenomena, 
in the course of which he investigated the action of the magnetic 
field upon electric discharges of various kinds. Amongst other 
things he discovered the separation or dispersion of the Kathode 
beam, in a highly exhausted vacuum tube, under the influence of a 
magnet, into a sort of spectrum. After ten years of such work 
he was Ied to examine the singular action of a transverse mag- 
netic field upon an electric are formed when an alternating electric 
current is passing between the tips of two conducting rods or 
electrodes. Under these conditions the are or flame instead of 
forming a short luminous jet about one-quarter inch long, as we 
have it in ordinary are lamps, spreads out laterally into a series of 
curvilinear streams which enlarge themselves into a roaring dise of 
flame. Such a ilame, an eleetrie are blown out magnetically into 
a dise, Birkeland enclosed in an iron furnace lined with fire-clay, 
with suitable apertures through which a stream of air could be 
passed. The air which emerges after passing through this electric 
flame is rich in orange-colored nitrous fumes. After being cooled 
it is sent into a series of absorption chambers, built of granite, 
inside which water trickles down, absorbing the fumes and making 
a very pure nitric acid of increasing strength as it passes from 
tower to tower. This acid is absorbed by treating it with lime- 
stone and caustic lime, thus producing nitrate of lime, which is 
concentrated and packed in canisters. 

After erecting at first a small experimental plant of 25-horse 
power, and then a larger one of 160-horse power, an experimental 
station of 660-horse power was set up near Arendal in the south 
of Norway. Then a site was chosen for the erection of a factory 
at Notodden in the Hittersdal, where a neighboring waterfall, 
the Tinnfos, furnished some 2400-horse power, whilé the lake 
beside which the factory stands affords water-carriage to Christi- 
ania or to Hamburg. The factory was conceived on a scale cap- 
able of turning out from 3000 to 5000 tons per annum. Before it 
had been at work six months plans were called for to enlarge 
it to increase the output tenfold. For the necessary power an- 
other waterfall, the Svaelgfos, higher up on the same stream, was 
seared, and the barrage was begun afew months later. In the 
gorge of the stream a new powerhouse was erected capable of 
affording 26,000-horse power. 

But other. projects for further developments are on the way. 
The Norwegian Nitrate Company has acquired powers for another 
waterfall at Boilefos near Arendal, with about 25,000-horse 
power, another of 40,000-horse power at Wamma on the Swedish 
border, and for a still more important installation at the Rjukan- 
fos in the heart of Norway. This fall, the work of harnessing 
which has already been begun, will yield a steady minimum output 
of 22,000-horse power. Some years must necessarily elapse before 
the whole of this can be utilized. These Norwegian falls do not 

(Continued on page 891.) 
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TZOK BLUM was dead. 
and industrious, so his widow mourned him truly, felt that 
life without him was hardly worth the living. She gave him 
a funeral whose elegance satisfied the most censorious critics 
in the neighborhood. 

And having discharged her full duty to the departed Itzok, Sadie 
Blum returned to her home of three rooms in an Orchard Street 
tenement, and began to lay plans as to how she should face the 
Of course. There was room enough for 
three or four. And in the old days, before Itzok came into her 
scheme of things—Ach! he was such a handsome man, with fine eyes, 


world alone. Boarders? 


and five hundred dol- 
lars in the bank!— 
why, in the old days 
Sadie was one of the 
best knee-pants makers 
east of the Bowery. 
So it would be an 
easy matter to get a 
sewing-machine, earn 
wages, and forget, or 
at least lessen, her 
grief while driving the 
needle at high speed. 

The future, then, 
would take care of 
itself. But the pres- 
ent—had Sadie for- 
gotten anything she 
ought to do? True, 
Itzok’s original five 
hundred was still in 
the bank, together 
with a few more they 
both had added to 
the hoard; but even 
then that was no 
reason why Sadie 
should not gather a 
little more. What 
says Toplitzkoff? He 
who neglects a chance 
to get good money is 
throwing away good 
money. And _ Sadie 
knew of a certain and 
easy way to make a 
big profit in one eve- 
ning. She would give 
herself a benefit —a 
regular benefit in a 
regular the-ayter. 

A regular benefit? 
Sure, certainly—why 
not? Itzok was a 
good man and popu- 
lar... He was a joiner 
of lodges. He had 
friends by the score, 
good friends who 
would help the poor 
widow by buying 
tickets for a_ benefit. 
There is on the East 
Side a certain magic 
in the very word 
* Benefit.” For the 
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He was a good husband, kind,. gentle, 


good deed? 


deferred. 


Strot 


“ Are these tickets?” thunders the old fellow 





AUTOMATIC BENEFIT 


By ARTHUR ‘SOMERS ROCHE 
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Drawn by F., Strothmann 








Jew is generous to his own, yet, at the same time, pockets are more 
easily opened when there is a tangible return therefor. And how 
better can one-combine charity with pleasure than by. attending a 
performance at.the theatre with the knowledge that one is doing a 


Worcester defines the word benefit as meaning a favor, or a profit 
conferred. But Worcester never attended 
benefit, else he might have characterized it as sometimes a profit 


a Yiddish automatic 


In the beginning there is the ever-present question of finance. 
The theatre cannot be hired for less than three hundred dollars, 


save on some rare 
occasion, when a 
benevolent manage- 
ment reduces the price 
to two hundred and 
seventy - five. And 
when one realizes that 
so wide-spread is the 
benefit fever that 
three nights a week 
are given over to that 
use, one can under- 
stand that reductions 
are rare. 

Sadie Blum called a 
eouneil of her 
friends. They were 
unanimous for the 
scheme, and _ con- 
tributed by five and 
by ten dollars at a 
time, until the three 
hundred was raised. 

Then a delegation, 
noisy, hydra - headed, 
full of eloquent hands, 
approached the man- 
ager. But presently 
Mrs. Blum was recog- 
nized as the leader, 
and she voiced the 
request. 

After bargaining 
and threats to go 
across the street to 
the rival playhouse, 
a deal was finally ar- 
ranged. The price 
was three hundred 
dollars, said price to 
include the privilege 
of choosing the play 
to be performed. 
Then came the tug 
of war. Mrs. Blum, 
after vehement debate, 
finally insisted upon 
the courtesy due her 
sex, and a_ tragedy 
was chosen, despite 
the protests of those 
who preferred opera. 

The_ tickets for 
Thursday night are 
turned over. The 
friends prove that 
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their kindness extends farther 
than the mere lending of 
money, by taking a number 
of the tickets, and waylaying 
other friends. It is a benefit, 
they explain, for Mrs. Blum. 
The performance? Oh, that 
shall be left to the kind 
friends who buy the ticket 
for the poor sick — lady. 
Should an opera please him, 
or should he prefer a drama? 
It is hard to please all, so 
why not let each purchaser + 
feel the glow of pride which 
comes with the knowledge 
that one is choosing one’s own 
play? 

And so the amateur ticket- 
sellers dispose of what part of 
their allotment they can, and 
turn over the remainder to 
Mrs. Blum, who. on the night 

of the benefit, mounts guard 

in the box-oflice. She shares 
her temporary dignity with 
those of her friends whom she 
deems worthy of the honor, 
until, at last, the little box is 
jammed so tightly that, in the 
excitement of greeting old 
friends who have neglected to 
buy in advance, she mixes up 
all the tickets. 

And so it happens that the 
youngster demanding a 
twenty-five-cent seat receives 
a chair in the orchestra, and 
a heartfelt belief in the 
beauty of charity is instilled in his mind. But the crowd is 
becoming too great, so Mrs. Blum delegates her nephew to sell 
tickets on the sidewalk. He is doing a land-oflice business, when a 
minion of the law, seizing him roughly by the collar, demands his 
speculator’s license. : 

Expostulations avail nothing. What matters it that the house 
is sold to his aunt? Comes the insistent demand from the Hebrew 
special officer, ““ Where is your license?” [It is written that man 
cannot do two things at once, and pacifying the law is detrimental 
to the proper carrying on of business. It is not to be wondered 
at that the vendor further mixes up the vendees, thereby adding 
to the joy of the occasion. And he retires to the box-office, with a 
train of irate Russians clamoring for his blood. 

Inside, the ushers are having their hands full. A full-bearded 
patriarch has tickets for wife, children, and grandchildren. A 
boisterous group, they crowd around the usher, and he shrinks 
from their peremptory demands for seats. Down the centre aisle 
they start. Their coupons are for C, but what matters a little 
thing like the alphabet to one*who reads only Yiddish? The usher 
states the case. They must retire two rows. 

* Are these tickets?” thunders the old fellow. 

Reluctantly the usher admits that it is even so. 

And “ But me ro buts ”—or its Yiddish equivalent—cries the 
patriarch, whereupon he herds his flock into the first row.  Per- 
suasion having failed, the usher calls for the officer, and, with dire 
mutterings about the disrespect for their elders among the Yiddish 
youth of to-day, that family is settled in its own row. 

Meanwhile the troubles have augmented. While the usher has 
been dallying with old Michaelovitch, other benefactors have been 
preempting seats, for all the world like a crowd at a ball game. 

Chaos reigns. A dapper youth, his hair sleekly parted in the 
middle, and accompanied by his sweetheart, both burdened with 
bags of fruit and candy, presents his tickets. Alas! his seats are 
oceupied by a Kishineff Russian who has fled: the persecution of 
his native land for the glorious free soil of America. He give up 
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“Hats off!’ the curtain rises, and the play is now the thing” 
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his seat? Has not the heritage of two thousand years of tyranny 
taught him the value of to have and to hold? It would seem so. 
Before he yields, he would fain see what he is to receive in return. 
Better seats? Bring them forth that he may behold. But the 
majesty of the law is again invoked, and another convert has been 
won to anarchy. For tyranny prevails here as well as in Russia. 

A middle-aged man, with his spouse, lumbers down the aisle. 
The usher hastily glances at one ticket, shows them seats, and 
then discovers that their coupons are for widely separated parts 
of the house. But this time there is real trouble. If the amateur 
ticket-sellers have made mistakes, that surely is not the fault of the 
audience. Have they not given up their hard-earned money, and 
shall they be deprived of what is coming to them? And the wife’s 
righteous indignation is voiced so loudly that the usher is driven 
to retreat, trusting that no claimant will come for those particular 
chairs. Fortunately, when they do, they prove to be a simple 
couple, too engrossed in anticipation of the delights to come to 
sare Where they sit. 

And so, with incipient riots every minute, the house is filled. 
At eight o’clock not a seat is vacant, save in the boxes. Every 
one knows that the performance does not start until a quarter 
after, but the Broadway habit of disturbing your neighbors has not 
yet been adopted on the East Side. Once seated, the proper thing 
is to arise and look for acquaintances. A tall brunette suddenly 
stands, waves her hand toward the baleony, and cries: ‘ Ooh-hoo, 
Emma! Hello! Ain’d id fine?” And by the satisfied expression 
on her face it seems that Emma agrees, although by this time 
noisy greetings prevent the accurate recording of any one conversa- 
tion. . 

And now the boxes are filling. The votaries of fashion must 
prove their status to a lower world, henee they arrive a little 
late, even as Fifth Avenue makes its entrance at the opera. Only, 
in the Yiddish theatre, a late arrival does not mean after the 
curtain has risen. All gaze at them, and they flurry around the 
(Continued on page 887.) 
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“HOME RULE” AGAIN 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon, May 8, 1907. 

R. BIRRELL’S bill is a step in the right direction, but a 

very modest one. The council which it erects to deal 

with exclusively [rish affairs is in no sense a legislature. 

It does not contain a trace or touch, as Mr. Birrell said 

in introducing his measure, a hint or a suggestion, of 

any new legislative power or authority. No law, public or private, 
can ever be made at any time or in any circumstances by virtue 
of any one of its provisions. It does not authorize the levying of a 
single tax or the striking of the humblest rate. It leaves the 


constitution of the United Kingdom majestically unaffected. To’ 


those whose memories go back to the home-rule bills of 1886 and 
1893 Mr. Birrell’s proposals can only seem barren and jejune, can 
only be regarded as a proof that the Irish cause in the last twenty 
years has retrograded and not advanced. There is, however, one 
point in which it is identical with the more heroic measures of the 
(iladstonian epoch. It is predestined, as they were, to unhesitating 
rejection by the House of Lords. 

All the world knows that Ireland is administered by a series of 
boards, most of which make their headquarters in Dublin Castle. 
There are some forty-five of these boards. Some of them are under 
the control of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, others of the Lord 
Lieutenant for Ireland, others again are independent of both and 
lead their own lives in their own way. The English House of Com- 
mons, already overburdened with business, has neither the time 
nor the knowledge to supervise their workings. The boards form 
together a peculiarly vicious and demoralizing sort of bureaucracy. 
Their shortcoming is not corruption; it is not precisely inefficiency ; 
it is not indifference to the welfare of Ireland; it is that they lack, 
and can never hope to gain, the confidence of the people, and that 
they are hampered in all they do or attempt to do by an incurable 
suspicion. Mr. Birrell described the Dublin Castle system with his 
usual picturesque lucidity. “It is,’ he said, “switched off from 
the great current of national life and feeling; and one cannot 
feel—I do not believe anybody within the walls of Dublin Castle 
can feel—that that is the way to secure the regeneration of Ire- 
land. No pulse of real life runs through the place. The main 
current of Irish life as it rushes past its walls passes by almost 
unheeded. There it stands, ‘remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
slow,’ regarding this great stream of national life and feeling 
with a curious expression, mingled, it may be, with cynicism and 
amgisement, coupled also, I admit, with a passionate tutorial desire 
to teach the wild Irish people how to behave themselves, just as 
the great Roman pro-consul of Anno Domini 120, living in his de- 
lightful villa in York, or Colchester, or Bath, may have regarded 
the vagaries of the inhabitants of this island.” 

That is a perfectly just description. Dublin Castle is an amazing 
medley of overmanned, overlapping boards, a standing blot on 
England’s claim to know something of the elements of good ad- 
ministration. It has scarcely a single defender anywhere in Ire- 
land. Unionists have condemned and denounced it no less heartily 
than Nationalists. A Russian bureaucracy in Finland could not be 
more utterly divorced from the sympathies and confidence of the 
people it rules. I scarcely know, indeed, what merit it possesses 
or what fault it lacks. Ireland at present has one-fourth the 


number of indictable offences to her discredit as Scotland. Yet she 
is compelled to maintain a pelice force twice as large, and is 
charged $5,000,000 a year more for its upkeep. The supreme need 
of Ireland is education, yet she pays more for her police than for 
her schools and colleges. Ireland has a smaller population than 

Scotland and yet pays $1,000,000 a year more for her judicial 

system, and $300,000 a year more for her local government—and 

it is like going to Siam to see the way in which law is sometimes 
administered in Ireland, and to watch the sublime struggle be- 

tween Irish perjury and British jury-packing. Such things are the 

inevitable result of committing the government of the country into 

the hands of alien and mostly irresponsible bureaucrats. If com- 

mon sense and coordination were introduced into Dublin Castle, 
the greatest authority on the subject has estimated that a saving 
of nearly $2,500,000 a year might be effected. But to give Ireland 

merely her money’s worth is not enough. Until the majority of 

the people feel that they do in some sort control their own des- 

tinies and have in a measure a shaping hand in their own govern- * 
ment, until they are made conscious of a harmony between Irish 

sentiment, instincts, and. responsibility, and the daily work of 

Irish administration, the country will never be contented. That 

seems to me the plainest of the innumerable lessons to be learned 

from Irish history. It is a lesson which Mr. Birrell has thoroughly 

measured. The supreme aim of his bill, in his own: words, “ is 

the association of the sentiment of the Irish people as a whole 

with the administration of the numerous statutes, rules, and regu- 

lations which direct the conduct of purely Irish affairs within 

Ireland herself.” 

He proposes to attain this object by creating a council of 106 
members, eighty-two of whom are to be elected and twenty-four 
nominated. The council is to hold office during three years. It is 
to take over the administration of eight of the principal depart- 
ments of the government. ‘The resolutions it passes are to be 
obeyed by these departments, except when the Lord Lieutenant 
either reserves a resolution or annuls it or remits it to the council 
for further consideration. The council is to work through com- 
mittees. A new education department, amalgamating various 
boards that now profess to deal with educational matters, is to be 
created and will also be under the control of the-council. <A 
separate Irish treasury is to be established, and there is to be 
paid into it a sum of $3,250.000 for five years over and above the 
present cost of the departments that the council will administer. 
Such in rough outline is the government’s scheme. Obviously it 
falls very far short of home-rule. Criticism of it on other and 
purely administrative grounds is also easy. The position of the 
Lord Lieutenant, for instance, seems under the provisions of the 
bill to be an impossible one. Nor does the measure do anything 
to relieve the congestion of Parliament or to place Irish bills in 
the hands of the Irish members. On the other hand, it does 
establish a certain correspondence between Irish sentiment’ and 
Irish government, and it has also the negative virtue of doing 
nothing to harm the Nationalist cause. 

Another attempt to solve the Irish problem and another failure— 
such, I fear, will be the verdict that history will find itself com- 
pelled to pass on Mr. Birrell’s bill. 








“But love is blind, and fovers cannot see” 
—The Merchant of Venice 
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CHAPTER XVI 


S the next day came and wore on toward its close, the whole 
town took on an air of vague depression. Men who now 
lived at Darley, but had been former residents of the 
mountainous country and were supposed to know the 

> temper and character of the aggrieved people, shook their 

heads and smiled grimly when the subject of Pete’s coming trial 
was mentioned. “ Huh!” said one of these men who kept a small 
grocery-store on the corner, “that nigger’ll never see the door of 
the court-house.” 

And that opinion grew, and seemed to saturate the very garment 
of approaching night. The negroes at work in various ways 
about the business portion of the town left their posts early, and 
with no comment to the whites or even to their own kind they 
betook themselves to their homes—or elsewhere. 

Just after dark Carson went home to supper. As he drew near 
the front gate he noticed that the Warren house was lighted 
both in the upper and lower portions, and that a group of per- 
sons were standing on the veranda. He noticed the towering form 
of old Lewis and the bowed, bandanna-clad head of Linda, and 
with them, evidently offering consolation, stood Helen, the Major, 
Sanders, and Keith Gordon. 

Carson was entering the gate when Keith, through the twilight, 
recognized him and signalled him to wait. And leaving the 
others Keith came over to him. 

“T must see you, Carson,” he said, in a voice that had never 
scunded so grave. “Can we go in? If Mam’ Linda sees you 
she’ll be here in a minute. She’s terribly upset.” 

“Come into the library,” Carson said. “I see it’s lighted. 
We'll not be disturbed there.” 

Inside the big square room with its simple furnishings and drab 
tints Carson sank, weary from his nervous. strain and_loss of 
sleep, into an easy-chair, and motioned his friend to take another ; 
but Keith, twirling his hat in his hands nervously, continued to 
stand. ist 

“It’s awful, old man, simply awful!” he said. “I’ve been there 
since sundown trying to help pacify Mam’ Linda and Lewis, but 
what was the use?” 

“Then she’s afraid—” 

“ Afraid?) Good God, how could she help it? The negro 
preacher and his wife came to Linda and Lewis and tried to 
prepare them for the worst. Do you think Linda doesn’t know 
the danger? Well, she does better than any living person. She’s 
past the tear-shedding stage. She and old Lewis simply pace the 
floor like goaded brutes with human hearts and souls bound up in 
them.” 

“Poor old woman!” Carson groaned. “If it has to come on 
her it would be better to have it over with. It would have been 
better if I had stood back last night and let them have their 
way. 
“Oh no,” protested Keith, “that’s the old woman’s sole comfort. 
She hardly draws a breath that doesn’t utter your name. She 
still believes that her only hope rests in you.” 

He tore himself from his chair and began to stride about the 
room like a restless tiger in a cage. His walk took him into the 
hall utterly forgetful of the presence of his friend. There a col- 
ored maid came to him and said, “‘ Your mother wants you?” 

He stared at the girl blankly for a moment, then he seemed to 
pull himself together. “Has my mother heard—” 

“No, sir, your father told us not to excite her.” 

“All right, I’ll go up,’ Carson said. “Tell Mr. Gordon in 
the library to wait for me.” 

“T was wondering if you had come,” the invalid said, as he 
bent over her bed, took her hand, and kissed her brow. “TI presume 
you have been very busy all day over Pete’s case.” 

“Yes, very busy, mother dear.” é 

“And is it all right now? Your father tells me the trial is 
set for to-morrow. Oh, Carson, I’m very proud of you. I heard 
your speech last night, and it lifted me to the very Throne of God. 
Oh, you are right, you are right, you are right! It is our duty 
to love and’ sympathize with the poor creatures. They are still 
children in the cradles of their past slavery. They can’t act for 
themselves. Their crimes are due chiefly to the lack of the 
guiding hands they once had. Oh, my son, your father is angry 
with you for spoiling your political chances by such a radical 
stand, but even if you lose the race by it I shall be all the prouder 
* Begun in HaRPerR’s WEEKLY, VoL. LI., No. 26380. 
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of you, for you won’t sell yourself. I wish I could go to the 
ecurt-house to-morrow, but the doctor won’t let me. He says 
I mustn’t have another shock like that when I heard that awful 
shot and saw you reel as if about to fall. Son, are you listening?” 

“Why, yes, mother. I—” His mind was really elsewhere. He 


had dropped her hand and was standing with furrowed brow and | 


tightly-drawn lips in the shadow thrown by the lamp on a table 
near by and the high posts of the old-fashioned bedstead. 

“T thought you seemed to be thinking of something else,” said 
the invalid, plaintively. 

“T really was troubled about leaving Keith down-stairs by him- 
self,’ Carson said. “ Perhaps I’d better run down now, mother.” 

“Oh yes, I didn’t know he was there. Ask him to supper.” 

* All right, mother.” And he left the room with a slow step, 
finding Gordon on the veranda below fitfully pufting at a cigar as 
he walked to and fro. 

“Helen called me to the fence just now,” Keith said. “ She’s 
all broken to pieces. She sent you a message.” 

“ec Me : ka 

“Yes. With the tears streaming down her cheeks, she simply 
said, ‘Tell Carson that I am praying that he will think of some 


-way to avert this disaster.” 


“She said that!” Carson turned and looked through the 
gathering shadows towards the jail, then he asked in a tone that 
was harsh, crisp, and rasping: 

“ Keith, could you get together to-night fifteen men who would 
stick to me through personal friendship, and help me arrive at 
some decision as to—to what is best?” : 

“Twenty, Carson—twenty who would risk their lives at a word 
from you.” : 

“They might have to sacrifice—” 

“That wouldn’t make a bit of difference; I know the ones 
you can depend on. You’ve got genuine friends; the truest and 
bravest a man ever had.” 

“Then have as many as you can get to meet me at Blackburn's 
store at nine o’clock. We may accomplish nothing, but I want to 
talk to them. God knows, it is the only chance. No, I can’t ex- 
plain now. There is not a moment to lose. Tell Blackburn to keep 
the doors shut and let them assemble in the rear as secretly and 
quietly as possible.” 

“ All right, Carson. I’ll have the men there.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


WHEN Carson reached the front door of Blackburn’s store, near , 


nine o’clock, he found it closed. For a moment he stood under the 
crude wooden shed that roofed the sidewalk, and looked up aul 
down fhe deserted street. 1t was a dark night, and from the aspect 
of the heavy, troubled clouds high winds seemed in abeyance be- 
yond the hills to the, west. He was wondering how he had best 
make his presence known to his friends within the store when he 
heard a soft whistle near by,_ and Keith Gordon loomed up, a 
flaring disk of a cigar lighting his expectant face. 

‘““T’ve been waiting for you,” he said, in a cautious undertone. 
“They are getting impatient. You see, they thought you’d be 


. here earlier.” 


- “T ecouldn’t get away while my mother was awake,” Carson 
said. “ Dr. Stone was there, and warned me not to leave at night. 
She can’t stand any more excitement. So I had to stay with her. 
I read to her till she fell asleep. Who’s here?” 

“The gang, and fully fifteen other trusty fellows—you’ll sce 
them on the inside, every man of them with a gun. At the last 
moment I heard that Pole Baker was at. the wagon-yard, and 1 
nabbed him.” : 

“Good, I’m glad you did. Now, let’s go in.” 

-““Not yet, old man,” Keith objected. ‘“ Blackburn gave special 
orders not to open the door if any person was in sight. Let’s 
walk to the corner.” 

They went to the next street, and stood at the foot of the stairs 
leading up to the den. No one was in sight. Across the numerous 
tracks of the near-by switch-yard there was a steam-flouring mill, 
which ground day and night, and the steady puffing of the engine 
beat monotonously on their cars. In a red flare of light they saw 
the shadowy form of the engineer stoking the fire. 

“‘ Now, the way is clear,” said Keith; “ we can go in, but I want 
to prepare you for a big disappointment, old man.” 

Carson stared through the darkness, as arm in arm they moved 
back to the store. ‘“ You mean—” 
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“T mean that the meeting, as it is, is a big tribute to the— 
the esteem in which they all hold you. No other man could have 
got them together at such a time; but they are not going to allow 
you to—you see, they have already had time to talk it over in 
there, and they have agreed that to make any attempt to stop 
the lynchers by force would be sheer folly. Pole Baker brought 
some reliable news, reliable and terrible. I’ve been in for any- 
thing myself, but when he said—he will explain.” 

Giving a rap on the door that was recognized within, they 
were admitted. by Blackburn, who stood back in the shadow and 
quickly closed the shutter and locked it behind them. In the 
uncertain light of a lamp with a murky chimney, on the platform 
in the rear sat on boxes, chairs, table, and desk a motley gathering 
of men. Kirk Fitzpatric, the brawny ever - black - handed tinner, 
who had a jest for every moment, was there; Wilson, the shoe- 
maker; Tobe Hassler, the German baker; Tom Wayland, the good- 
hearted drug clerk, whose hair was as red as blood; Bob Smith, 
Wado Tingle, and, nestled close to the lamp, the crouching form of 
Garner, reading a dime novel and utterly deaf and blind to sounds 
and things around him. Besides those mentioned there were eight 
or ten other ardent political supporters of Carson Dwight. 

“Well, here you are at last,” Garner cried, throwing down his 
novel. “If I hadn’t had something to read I’ve have been asleep. 
I don’t know any more than a rabbit what you are going to pro- 
pese, but whatever it is we are late enough about it.” 

Hurriedly, Carson explained the cause of his delay, and took 
the chair that the tinner, with the air of a confessed inferior, was 
pushing towards him. As he sat down, and the lamplight fell 
athwart his careworn face, the group were struck dumb with 
sympathy and a strange, far-reaching respect they could hardly 
understand, certainly 
not have put into 
words; but it was in 
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‘“* Well, Carson,” he began, in drawling tones, “I lowed you-uns 
would want to know just how the land lays, and as I had a sort 
of underground way of gettin’ at the facts, I did it an’ come on 
to town. I had heard about how low your mother was, an’ easy 
upset by excitement, an’ so I didn’t go up to your house; but I 
met Keith, an’ he told me I could see you at this meetin’, and so 
I waited. Carson, the jig is certainly up with Pete Warren. No 
power under high heaven could save his neck. The report that 
went out this morning was sent out on purpose to throw the 
authorities off their guard. Only about thirty men are still on 
Sam Dudlow’s trail-—the rest, hundreds and hundreds, in bunches 
an’ factions—each faction totin’ a flag to show whar they hail 
from an’ all dressed in white sheets, fer miles an’ miles around, is 
headed this way.” 

“Do you mean right at this moment?” Carson asked, as he 
started to rise. Pole motioned to him to sit down. 

“They won’t be here till twelve o’clock,” he said. ‘ They’ve 
passed the word about amongst ’em, and agreed to meet, so that 
all factions can be on hand, at the old Sandsome place, two miles 
out on the Springtown road. They will start from there at half 
past eleven on the march for the jail. It will be after twelve 
before they get there. Pete’s got that long to make his peace, but 
no longer. And right here, Carson, before I stop, I want to say 
that thar ain’t a man in this State I’d do a favor for quicker than 
I would for you; but many of us are family men, and while that 
nigger may be innocent, still his life is just one life, while— 
well,” Baker snapped his dry fingers with a click that was as sharp 
as the cocking of a revolver—‘ I wouldn’t give that for our lives 
if we opposed them men: They are as mad as wounded wild-cats. 
They believe he done it—they know on reliable testimony that 
he said he’d kill John- 
son, an’ they want his 
blood. Five hundred 





obedience to that 
inner attractive force 
of his that had bound 
them one and all to 
-him, and which, they 
felt, nothing but dis- 
honor could break. 
And yet to-night they 
sat around him, band- 
ed together in such 
grim opposition that 
he felt it in the 
very droop of their 
attitudes — their _ si- 
lence. 

“The truth is,” 
Garner broke the awk- 
ward pause, “we 
guess you got us to- 
gether to-night to 
offer open opposition 
—in case, of course, 
that the mob means to 
harm your client. 
That seems the only 
thing a body of men 
can do. But, my dear 
boy, there are two 
sides to thig question. 
Vor reasons of your 
own, chief among 
which is a most beau- 
tiful principle to see 
the humblest stamp of 
man get justice—for 
these reasons you call 
on your friends to 
stand to you, and they 
will stand, I reckon, to 
the end; but it’s for 
you, Carson, to act 
reasonably and think 
as readily in the in- 
terests of all of us as 
for the unfortunate 
prisoner. To meet 
that mob by opposi- 
tion to-night would— 
well, ask Pole Baker 
the latest news. When 
you have heard what 
he knows to be true I 
am sure you will see 
the utter futility of 
any movement what- 
ever.” 

All eyes were now 
turned on the gaunt 
mountaineer who was 
sitting on an inverted 
nail-keg, whittling a 
fine point on a bit of 
stick which now and 
then he thrust 








such as we are 
wouldn’t help stop ’em 
a minute. I want to 
help, but I can’t.” 

There was silence 
after his voice died 
away. Then Garner 
rapped on the table 
with his small hand, 
and tossed back his 
long hair from his 
massive brow. 

“You may as well 
know it, Carson,” he 
said, calmly. “We 
put it to a vote just 
before you came, and 
we all agreed that we 
would—well, try to 
bring you round to 
reason.” 

To their surprise, 
Carson took up the 
lamp and rose. ‘ Wait 
a moment,” he said, 
and with the lamp in 
hand he crossed the 
elevated part of the 
floor and went to the 
open cellar door. They 
were left in darkness 
for a moment, the 
rays of the lamp flash- 
ing now only on the 
closed doors in the 
front, for Dwight had 
gone down into the 
cellar. 

“Huh, there ain’t 
any one there,” Black- 
burn cautiously called 
out. “I looked 
through the full 
length of it, turned 
over every box and 
barrel before you 
came. I wasn’t going 
to run any rick in a 
matter like this.” 

There was some 
fixed quality in 
Dwight’s drawn face 
as he emerged, carry- 
ing the lamp before 
him, ascended the 
steps, and again took 
his place at the table. 

“ You thought some- 
body might be hiding 
there?” the store- 
keeper said, “but I 
was careful to—” 

“No, it wasn’t 
that,* Carson said. 
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He paused as if submerged in overpowering thought, and Garner 
turned upon him almost sternly. He had never before used quite 
such a harsh tone to his partner. 

* You’ve gone far enough, Carson,” he said. “ There are limits 
even to the deepest friendship. You can’t ask your best friends 
to make their wives widows and their children orphans in a blind 
effort to save the neck of a stupid negro, even if he’s as innocent as 
the angels in heaven. As for yourself, your heroism has almost led 
you into a cesspool of reckless absurdity. You have let that old 
man and woman up there and Miss—that old man and woman— 
any way—work on your sympathies till you have lost your usual 
judgment. I’m your friend and—” 

“Stop!” Carson stood up, his hands on the edge of the table, the 
lamp beneath him throwing his mobile face into. the shadow of 
his firm, massive jaw. “ Stop,” he repeated; “ you say you have 
given up. Boys, I can’t. I tell you I can’t. [ simply can’t let 
them kill that boy. Every nerve in my body, every pulsation of my 
soul screams out against it. I have set my heart in averting this 
horror. Ten years ago I could have gone to my bed and slept 
peacefully, as many Christian citizens of this town will to-night, 
under the knowledge that the verdict of mob law was to be 
executed, but in the handling of this case I’ve had a new birth. 
There is no God in heaven if—-I say if He has not made it possible 
for the mind and will of man to prevent this horror. There must 
be a way—there is a way, and if I could put my ideas into your 
brains to-night—my faith and confidence into your souls—we’d 
prevent this calamity and set an example for our fellows to follow 
in future.” 

“Your ideas into our brain!” Garner laughed patronizingly. 
“Well, I like that, Carson, but if you can see a ghost of a chance 
to save that boy’s neck and our own I'd like to have you plug it 
through my skull if you have to do it with a steel drill. At present 
I’m the senior member of the firm of Garner and Dwight, but I'll 
take second place if you can do what you are aiming at.” 

“T don’t mean to reflect on your intelligences,” Dwight went on 
passionately, his voice rising higher, “ but I do see a way, and I 
am praying God at this moment to make you see it as I do, and 
be willing to help me carry it out.” 

* Blaze away, old hoss,” Pole Baker, piped up from his keg. “ I’m 
not a nigger-lover by a long shot, but somehow, seeing how you 
feel about this particular one an’ his connections, I’m as anxious 
to save ‘im as if I owned ’im in the good old day, an’ his sort was 
fetchin’ two thousand apiece. You blaze away. I feel sorter 
sneakin’ anyway after votin’ agin you while you was up thar put- 
tin’ yore sick mammy to sleep. By gum, you give me the end of a 
log that I kin tote, an’ I'll do it or break my back.” 

“LT want it understood, Carson,” said Wade Tingle, at this junc- 
ture, “that I was only voting against our trying to stop that mob 
by force, and to do myself justice IT was voting in the interests of 
the family men here to-night. God knows if you can see any other 
possible way—” 

‘We have no time to lose,” Carson said. “ If we are to accom- 
plish anything we must be moving. Gentlemen, what I may pro- 
pose may, in a way, be asking you to make a sacrifice-almost as 
great as that of open resistance. I am going to ask you law- 
abiding citizens to break the law, as you understand it, but not 
law as the best wisdom of man intended it to be. Our country 
is in a state of open lawlessness. The law I’m going to ask you to 
break is already broken. The highest courts might hold that we 
would be no better, in fact, than the army of law-breakers headed 
this way with the foam of race hatred on their lips, its insane 
blaze in eyes that till recently beamed only in gentleness and 
human love. But I’m going to ask you to choose between two 
evils—to let an everlasting injustice be done at the hand of a 
hate that will drown in tears of regret in time to come, or the lesser 
evil of breaking an already broken law. You are all good citizens, 
and I tremble and blush over my audacity in even thinking of 
asking you to do what you have never in any form dene before.” 

Carson paused. Wondering silence fell on the group. - Upon 
each face struggled evidences of a desire to grasp his meaning. 
That it was momentous no man there doubted. Even the ever- 
equable Garner was shaken from his habitual lazy: attitude, and 
with his delicate fingers rigidly supporting his great head he stared 
open-mouthed up at the speaker. . 

* Well, well, what is it?” he presently asked. 

“There is only one chance I see,” and Dwight stood erect, his 
arms folded, and stepped back so that the light of the lamp fell 
full upon his tense features. The patch of sticking-plaster stood 
out from his pale skin, giving his perspiring brow an uncanny 
look. “There is only one thing to do, my friends, and without 
your help I stand powerless. I want to form ourselves into a 
supposed mob of disguised men, to go ahead of the others to the 
jail, and force Burt Barret to turn the prisoner over to us.” 

“Great God!’ Garner rose and leaned on the table. 
what would you do?” 

Carson pointed steadily to the cellar-door and swallowed the 
lump of excitement in his throat. ‘I would, unseen by any one, 
bring him here and imprison him, in that cellar, guarded by us 
only till—till such a time as we could safely deliver him to a court 
of justice.” 

“By God, you are a wheel-hoss!” burst from Pole Baker’s lips. 
“'That’s the easiest thing I ever heard of.” 

“Po you mean to make Burt Barret believe we are—are 
actually bent on lynching the negro?” demanded Keith Gordon, 
enthusiasm bubbling from his eyes and voice. 

“Yes, that would be the only way,” said Carson. “He is a 
sworn officer of the law, and his position is his livelihood. Even 
if we could persuade him to enter our plan it wouldn’t be fair to 
him, for he would be showldering more responsibility than we 
would. The only way is to thoroughly disguise ourselves and 
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compel him to give in, as he will be compelled by the others if we 
don’t act first. I know he would not fire upon us.” 

“It looks to me like a dandy idea,” spoke up the storekeeper. 
“As for me, I want to reward originality by doing the thing it 
possible. As for that cellar. it’s as strong as an ancient fortress, 
anyway, and, Carson, Pete would not try to escape if you ordered 
him not to. As for disguises, I can lend you all the bleached 
sheeting you want. I got in a fresh bale of it yesterday. I could 
cut it into ten-yard pieces and that would not hurt the sale of it. 
Remnants fetch a better price than regular stuff, anyway. Boys, 
let’s vote on it. All in favor stand up.” 

There was a clatter of shoes and rattling of chairs, boxes, kegs, 
and other articles which had been used for seats. It was an im- 
mediate and unanimous tribute to the sway Carson Dwight’s 
personality had long held-over them. They stood by him to the 
man; even Garner suddenly, and strangely for his abrupt in- 
dividuality, relegating himself to the rank of a common private 
under the obvious leader. 

“Hold on, boys!” exclaimed one not so easily relegated to any 
position not full of action, and Pole Baker was heard in a 
further proposal. “So far the arrangements are good and sound, 
but you-uns haven't looked far enough ahead. When we git to the 
jail thar’s got to be some darned fine actin’, or Burt Barret will 
smell a mouse and refuse our demands. In a ease like this silence 
is a sight more powerful than a lot o’ gab. Now, I propose to 
have One man, and one man only, to do the talking.” 

“Yes, and you are that man,” said Carson; “ you must do it.” 

“All right. I’m willin’,’ agreed Baker. “The truth is, folks 
say I’m good at just that sort o’ thing an’ I'd sort o’ like the job.” 

“You are the very man,” Carson said, with a smile. 

“You bet he is,” agreed Blackburn; ‘* now come down in the store 
an’ let me rig you spooks up. We haven’t any too much time to 
lose.” 

“Thar’s another thing you-uns don’t seem to have calculated 
on,” said Baker, as Blackburn was leading them down to the dry- 
goods counter. “It may take time to quiet the public excitement 
even if we put this thing through to-night. You propose to let 
the impression go out that thar was a lynchin’. How will you 
keep ’em from thinkin’ it’s a fake unless they see some’n’ a-hangin’ 
to a tree limb in the mornin’? If they thought we’d put up a job 
on ’em, they would nose around till they was on to the whole 
business, an’ then thar would be the devil to pay.” 

“You are right about that,’ said Garner. “If we could con- 
vince them that Pete has been lynched by some party who don’t 
want to be known in the matter the excitement would die down 
in a day or so, but if they should imagine that he had_ been 
liberated it. would bring on a civil war.” 

“Never mind,” was Pole’s ultimatum: “ leave 
I'll study up something to say to Burt Barret. By gum! how 
about tellin’ ’im that, for reasons of our own, we intend to hide 
the body whar the niggers can’t get at it to give it decent burial’ 
I really believe that would go down.” 

“ Splendid, splendid!” said Garner. 
Tole, and it will give us more time for everything. 

* Well, I can work it all right if I am to do the talkin’,” Pole 
said, as he made a plunge for his portion of the sheeting. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

FIFTEEN minutes later a spectral group filed out through the 
rear door of the store, and paused for further orders in the shadow 
of the wall of the adjoining bank building. The sky was still 
kin git to a safe place. Thar ‘ll be folks listenin’ in the houses 

With Carson and, Pole in the lead the party marched grimly 
two and two, a weird sight even to themselves. Straight down 
the alley behind the stores along the railway they moved, keep- 
ing step like trained military men. Pole carried a coil of new 
hemp rope and swung it about in his white, winglike clutch as 
he gutturally gave orders as to turns and tentative pauses. Now 
and then he would leave them standing and stride ahead through 
the darkness and stand for them to come on up. In this way 
they progressed, with many a halt and many a cautious détour to 
avoid the light that gleamed fitfully through some cottage win- 
dow or chink in a door or some watchman at his post at some 
mill or foundry, till finally they reached the grounds surrounding 
the court-house and jail. 

“T “don’t know how soft-hearted you are, Carson,” Baker 
whispered in the young man’s ear, “but thar’s one thing a man 
full of feelin’ like you seem to be ought to guard aginst.” 

“ What is that, Pole?” , 

“Why, you know. if we git the poor devil out he’ll be sure 
he’s done for an’ he’ll be apt to raise an’ awful row, beggin’ an’ 
prayin’ an’ no tellin’ what else. But for all you do don’t open 
yore mouth. Let ’im grin an’ bear it—tough as it will be—till we 
kin git to a safe place. Thar ‘ll be folks listenin’ in the houses 
along the way to the store, an’ ef you was to speak one kind 
word the truth would git out. To all intents we are lynchers 
of the most determined brand.” 

“T understand that, Pole,’ said Carson. 
with your work.” 

“Don’t call it my work,” said Baker, admiringly. “ I’ve been 
through a sight of secret things, but I never heard of a scheme 
as slick an’ deep-laid as this. If she goes through safe Tl] put 
you at the top of my list. It looks like it would work, but a 


“FE won’t interfere 


bod? never kin tell. Burt Barret is the next hill to climb. I don't 
know him well enough to foresee what stand he’ll take. Boys. 


have yore guns ready, an’ when I order you to take aim you do it 
as if you intend to shoot whatever is in front of you. Our bluff 
is the biggest that ever was thought of, but it has to go. Now. 
come on!” 
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ness. You kin tell ’em 





Through. the open 
gateway they marched 
across the public lawn 


covered with fresh, 
green grass, to the 


jail near by. A dog 
chained in a_ kennel 
hehind the jail waked 
and snarled,. but he 
did not bark.. There 
was a little porch at 
ihe entrance of the 
jail, and along this 
the little ghostly band 
arranged themselves 
silently. 

“Hello in thar, 
Burt Barret!” Pole 
suddenly cried ‘out, in 
sharp, stern tones. 
And there was a 
pause. Then from the 
darkness within. came 
the sound of some one 
striking a match. A 
flickering light flared 
up in the room on the 
right of the entrance, 
then the voice of a 
woman was heard. 

“ Burt, what is it?” 
she. asked, in a start- 
led tone. 

“T don’t know; ll 
see,”- & coarser voice 
made answer. An- 
other pause and a 
door on the inside was 
opened, then the 
outer, and Burt Bar- 
ret, half dressed, stood 
staring at the grue- 
some assemblage _ be- 
fore him. 

* We’ve come after 
that nigger,’ said 
Saker, succinctly, his 
tone so low in _ his 
throat that even an 
intimate friend would 
not have recognized 
it, and he raised his 
coil of rope and tap- 
ped the edge of the 
iloor suggestively. 

Barret, as many a 
brave man would have 
done, stood helplessly 
bewildered. Presently 
he drew himself to- 








we beat ’em to the 
hitchin’-post, an’ more- 
over, you kin tell ’em 


that we said that 
when we settle this 
nigger’s hash them 


nor nebody else will 
ever be able to find 
hair or hide of ’im. A 
buryin’ to the general 
run 0’ niggers is their 
greatest joy an’ pride, 
but they'll never cut 
up high jinks over 
this one.” 
Without another 
word of protest the 
jailer receded into the 
house, leaving the 
front door open, and, 
led by Pole, the others 
entered the hallway 
with a firm tread and 
mounted the stairs to 
the floor above. All 
was still here and so 
dark that Baker light- 
ed a bit of candle and 
held it over his head. 
Knowing the cell in 
which Pete was con- 
fined Carson led them 
to its door. As they 
paused there, and Pole 
was fumbling with the 
keys, a low, stifled 
seream escaped from 
the prisoner, and then 
in the dim, checkered 
light thrown by the 


, candle through the 
bars they saw the 
negro standing close 


against the furtherest 
wall. Pole had found 
the right key, and he 
opened the door. 

“Tt’s all up with 
you, Pete Warren,” he 
said; “you needn’t 
make a row. You’ve 
got to take your medi- 
cine. Come on.” 

“Oh, my God, my 
God, my God!” cried 
the negro, as_ with 
great glaring eyes he 
gazed upon them. “I 
never done it. I never 








gether and said, 
firmly: 

“Gentlemen, I’m a 
sworn officer of the 
law. I’ve got a duty 
to perform and I’m 
going to do it.” And thereupon they saw the barrel of a revolver 
which the jailer held in his hand. In the awful stillness that en- 
gulfed his words the click of its hammer as the weapon was cocked 
sounded sharp and distinct. 

“Too bad, but he’s goin’ to fight- fur it, boys,” Pole said, with 
grim finality. ‘ He is a white man in looks, but he’s j’ined forces 
with’ the black devils that are bent on rulin’ the land. Steady, 
take aim. If thar’s less ‘n twenty holes in his carcass when he’s 
examined in the mornin’, it will mean some member’s eternal 
disgrace. Aim!” 

There-was a startled scream at the half-open window of the bed- 
room on the right, and the jailer’s wife thrust out her head. 
“Don’t shoot ’im!” she screamed. ‘“ Don’t! Give ’em the keys, 
3urt. Are you a fool?” 

“He certainly looks it,” was Baker’s comment, in a tone of 
well-assumed, only half-bridled rage. “Give ’im ten seconds to 
drap them keys, boys. I'll count ten. When I say“‘ten blaze 
away an’ let a yawnin’ hell take ’im.” 

* Gentlemen, [—” 

“Burt! Burt! What do you mean? Are you plumb crazy?” 

“One!” counted Pole, “ two! three—” 

“T want to do what’s right. Of course I’m overpowered, 
but—” : 

“ Five! six!” went on Pole, his voice ringing out clear and 
piercing. 

There was a jingling of steel; the spectators, peering through 
ragged eyeholes in their white caps, saw the bunch of keys as 
it emerged from Barret’s pocket and fell to the doorstep. 

“Gentlemen, you'll regret this night’s work,” he said. 

“What do you care what we regret?” Pole said grimly, “ just 
so you ain’t turned into a human sifter. Now,” as he stooped to 
pick up the keys, “you git back in thar to yore wife an’ children. 
We simply mean business ay’ know what we are about. An’ look 
here, Burt Barret,” and Pole nudged Carson, who stood close to him, 
“thar’ll be another gang here in a few minutes on the same busi- 


“We've come after that nigger,’ 


done it. Don’t kill 
me!” 

“Bring. ‘mi ‘ow, 
boys!” and Pole man- 
aged to produce an 
oath, though it was 
which really was deeply moved. “ Bring 
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” said Baker, succiactly 


not from his heart, 
*im on!” 

Two of the spectres seized Pete’s hands just as his quaking knees 
bent under him and he was falling down. He started to pull 
back, and then, evidently realizing the utter futility of resisting 
such foree, he allowed himself to be dragged through the door 
of the cell and down the narrow stairs. 

“T never done it! before God I never done it!” he went on, 
sobbing like a child. “Don’t kill me, white folks. Gi’me one chance. 
Tek me ter Marse Carson Dwight: he’ll tell you I ain’t de man.” 

“He'll tell us a lots!” growled Baker, with another of his 
mechanical oaths. “ Dry up!” 

“Oh, my God have mercy!” For the first time Pete noticed the 
coil of rope and the sight of it filled him with renewed terror. On 
his knees he sank, trying to cover his eyes with his imprisoned 
hands and quivering like an aspen. Hardly knowing what he was 
doing, Carson Dwight impulsively bent over him, but before he had 
opened his lips the watchful Beker*had rudely drawn him back. 

“ Don’t, for God sake!” the mountaineer said, warningly, and he 
pointed across the street to the houses near by. Indeed, as if to 
sanction his precaution a window in the upper story of the 
nearest house was raised, and a white-haired and pale man 
looked out. It was the leading Methodist preacher of the place. 
For one moment he stared. down on them, as if struck dumb by 
the terror of the scene. 

“In the name of Christ be merciful, neighbors,’ he said in a 
voice that shook. ‘“ Don’t commit this crime against yourselves 
and the community you live in. Spare him; in the name of God. 
hand him back to the protection of the law.” 

“The law be -hanged, parson,” Pole retorted, as part of his 
trying role. “ We are looking after the law; thar hain’t no law 
in this country that’s wuth a hill o’ beans.” 

“ Be merciful—give him a chance for his life,” the preacher re- 
peated. 

(Continued on page 887.) 
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AY 26, AT HER HOME IN CANTON, OHIO. MRS. MCKINLEY, WHO 
WILLIAM MSKINLEY FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS AT 
ATTENDANTS AT HER FUNERAL, WHICH WAS 
MCKINLEY 


MRS. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, WIDOW OF THE LATE PRESIDENT, DIED ON M 
WAS MISS IDA SAXTON, WAS SIXTY YEARS OLD. SHE HAD BEEN MARRIED TO 
THE TIME OF HI SSASSINATION AT BUFFALO. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WAS ONE OF THE 
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The Automatic Benefit 
(Continued from page 880.) 


box in the labored unconsciousness of ‘con- 
scious pride. Here and there shines a white 
shirt beneath a great diamond. Cinquevalli, 
the juggler, never performed a more difficult 
feat than that of the gentleman in the lower 
left-hand box who is balancing a hired No. 
6 silk. hat upon a No. 7 head. But the 
reverent attention it provokes and _ the 
glances of the pretty girls compensate for the 
discomfort. 

An introduction js being performed. The 
youth does not remove his hat, but his head 
nods stifily, and an-angular thrusting for- 
ward of his right hand would indicate that 
he desires: to shake hands. At least, it 
seems so, for the lady shakes. 

Programmes are called into service. In- 
dignation is rife. Ludecovitch expected to 


hear an opera, and loudly denounces friend 


Shlansky, who sold him his ticket. Gordin 
likes tragedy, and does not hesitate to decry 
the taste and culture of any one who prefers 
opera. The assertion of individual su- 
premacy is averted only by the tactful usher, 
who explains that an operatic drama is to 
be perfermed, which doubtful statement 
quiets the belligerents, and peace prevails. 

We are disturbed by the strident voice of 
Mrs. Blum. She is expostulating with the 
manager. Every seat is taken, yet she is 
short some seventy dollars. The indignant 
approach of a patron who has paid seventy- 
five cents for a quarter seat -sheds some light 
upon the situation. Mrs. Blum, unable to 
understand why so many seats were selling 
for a quarter, had conceived the happy idea 
of charging all the late arrivals seventy-five 
cents, irrespective of the seat sold. Hence 
the wrath of the late comers, and the joy of 
the early. The only fault, from a financial 
standpoint, was that she had waited too 
long, and the benefit will not net a great 
profit. 

3ut the bewailings .of the automatic bene- 
ficiary are cut short by a cry of “ Hats off!” 
the curtain rises, and the play is now the 
thing. 





Mam’ Linda 
(Continued from page 885.) 


Hearing that plea in his behalf, Pete 
screamed out and tried to extend his hands 
supplicatingly towards his defender, but un- 
der Baker’s insistent orders he was dragged, 
now struggling more desperately, farther 
down the street. 

“Ah, Pole, tell the poor—” Keith Gordon 
began, when the mountaineer sharply com- 
manded : 

“Dry up! You are disobeyin’ orders. 
Hurry up, bring ’im on. That other gang 
may hear this racket, and then Come on, 
I tell you! You violate my leadership, and 
I'll have you court-martialed.” 

In some fashion or other they moved on 
down the street, now taking a more direct 
way to the store in the fear that they might 
be met by the expected lynchers and foiled 
in their purpose. They had traversed the 
entire length of the street leading from ‘the 
court-house to the bank building, and were 
about to turn the corner to reach the rear 
door of the store, when in a qualm of fresh 
despair Pete’s knees gave way beneath him 
and he sank limply to the sidewalk. 

“Lord, I reckon we'll have to tote ’im!” 
Pole said. “Pick *im up, boys, and be 
quick about ‘it. This is a ticklish spot. Let 
one person. see us and the game will be up.” 
_ Pete clearly misunderstood this, and see- 
ing in the words a hint that help or pro- 
tection was not far away, he suddenly 
opened. his mouth and began to scream. As 
quick as a flash Carson, who was immedi- 
ately behind him, put his hand over his lips 
and said, “ Hush, for God sake, Pete, we 
are your friends!” : 

With his mouth closed by the hand still 
on it, the negro could only stare into Car- 
son’s mask, too terrified to grasp more than 
that Dwight was with him. 

“Hush, Pete, not a word. We are trying 
to save you,” and Carson removed his hand. 

“Who dat? Oh, my God, who dat spoke?” 
Pete vasped. 
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“Carson Dwight,” said the young man. 
“ Now, hush, and hurry.” 

“Thank God, it’s Marse Carson! Oh, 
Marse Carson, Marse Carson. you ain't 
gwine ter let um kill me!” 

In a rush they now bore him round the 
corner, and then, pausing at the door of the 
store to be certain that no extraneous. eye 
was on them, they waited breathlessly for 
an order from their leader. 

“ All right,’ presently came from Pole’s 
deep voice in a great breath of relief; “ open 
the door, Blackburn.” ; 

The shutter creaked and swung back into 
the black void within, and the throng pressed 
inward. The door was closed. The dark- 
ness was profound. . 

“Wait, listen!” the mountaineer said. 
“Thar might be somebody on the sidewalk at 
the front.” 

“Oh, my God, Marse Carson, is you here?” 
came from the quaking negro. 

“°*Sh!” and Pole imposed silence. For a 
moment they stood so still that only the 
panting of the negro, like a tired dog, was 
audible. 

“All right, we are safe,” Baker said. 
“But, gosh, it was a close shave. Strike 
a light an’ let’s try to ease up this feller. 
I hated ‘to be so rough, but it was the only 
chance.” : 

“ Yes, it had to be,” said Dwight. “ Pete, 
you are with friends. Strike a light, Black- 
burn, he’s scared out of his wits yet.” 

“Oh, Marse Carson, what dis 
What you all gwine do ter me?” 

Blackburn had groped to the lamp on the 
table, and was scratching a match and ap- 
plying the flame to the wick of the lamp. 
The yellow light flashed out, and a strange 
sight met the bewildered gaze of the negro 
as familiar faces and forms gradually 
emerged from the sheeting. Before him stood 
Dwight, and, grasping his hand, Pete clung 
to it desperately. 

“Oh, Marse Carson, what dey gwine ter 
do ter me?” 

“Nothing, Pete; you are. all right now,” 
Carson said, as tenderly as if he were speak- 
ing to a-hurt child. “The mob was coming, 
and we had to do that to save you.” He ex- 
plained the plan of keeping him hidden in 
the cellar for a few days, and asked Peter 
if he would consent to it. 

“T’ll do anything you say, Marse Carson,” 
the negro answered. “ You know what’s best 
fer me.” 

“T’ve got an old mattress here,” Black- 
burn spoke up. “ Boys, let’s get it into the 
cellar. It will make him comfortable.” 

And with no sense of the incongruity of 
their act, considering that, as the sons of 
ex-slaveholders, they had never in their lives 
waited upon a negro, Wade Tingle and Keith 
Gordon drew the dusty mattress from a dry- 
goods box in the corner of the room and bore 
the cumbersome thing through the cellar 
doorway into the cobwebbed darkness be- 
neath. 


mean? 


To be Continued. 





Answered 


THE would-be suffragette was having the 
usual dinner-table argument with her al- 
leged lord and master, when that unhappy 
individual, finding himself in a close corner, 
ventured the unfortunate query: 

“How on earth would you earn a living 
if it wasn’t for me?” 

“T don’t know, John,” the lady replied. 
“Tf I lost vou, I don’t know where I’d get 
another job.” 





American Motor-boats Abroad 


Consut F. S. S. Jonnson notes with re- . 


gret that American motor-boat manufac- 
turers are not taking advantage of the 
Bergen Motor Exposition to be held in that 
Norwegian city during the month of July. 
He writes: 

“Only a few applications from the United 
States have been filed with the committee, 
while the number from European countries 
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have been so many that more buildings and 
a larger space for exhibition are now con- 
templated by the committee. I requested 
the collector of customs to state if exhibits 
would be admitted free of duty. He in- 
formed me that the exposition committee 
had applied to the government for the free 
admission of goods intended for exhibition, 
which he had indorsed, and which applica- 
tion he believed would be granted. I there- 
fore urge all manufacturers of motor-boats 
in the United States to participate in this 
exposition, as it will in all probability open 
up a new market for these goods.” 





- The Chief Trouble 


“It is a sad fact,” said the statistician, 
“that the ordinary waste of food in an Eng- 
lish middle-class family would be sufficient 
to maintain wholly a French family of 
similar station.” 

“True,” said the epicure. “And it is 
also a gratifying fact that the average 
French family couldn’t be hired to eat it 
after it had been cooked by the average 
English middle-class family, so that, after 
all, it is not wasted as far as France is 
concerned.” 








FIFTY YEARS’ SUPREMACY. 
THE supremacy of Borden’s products is due to 50 years’ scien- 


| tific education of dairymen and employees with a fixed purpose 


to supply only the BEST. Eacie Branp ConpENseD MILK and 
Perrtess Branp EvaporaTep Mik fill every milk or cream 
requirement. ¢*~¢ 


HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*s 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. ¢*e 
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BAD DREAMS 


Caused by Coffee. 


“T have been a coffee drinker, more or less, 
ever since I can remember. Until a few months 
ago I became more and more nervous aud irri- 
table, and finally I could not sleep at night, for 
I was horribly disturbed by dreams of all sorts, 
and a species of distressing nightmare. 

“Finally, after hearing the experience of num- 
bers of friends who had quit coffee and gone to 
drinking Postum Food Coffee, and learning of the 
great benefits they had derived, I concluded 
coffee must be the cause of my trouble. So I got 
some Postum, and had it made strictly according 
to directions. 

“T was astonished at the flavor. It entirely 
took the place of coffee, and, to my very great 
satisfaction, I. began to sleep peacefully and 
sweetly. My nerves improved, and I wish I could 
warn every man, woman, and child, from the un- 
wholesome drug (caffeine) in ordinary coffee. 

“People really -do not appreciate or realize what 
a powerful drug it is and what terrible effect it 
has on the human system. I would never think 
of going back to coffee again. I would almost as 
soon think of putting my hand in a fire after I had 
once been burned. 

young lady friend of ours had stomach 
trouble for a long time, and could not get well as 
long as she used coffee. She finally quit it and 
began the use-of Postum, and is now perfectly 
well.” ‘‘There’s a Reason.” Read the little 
“Health Classic,” ‘The Road to Wellville,”’ in 
packages. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen’s 
Toilet Powder after he shaves you, It is 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
many skin diseases often contracted, 


A pos erelief for Priekty Heat, Chafing 
and Sunburn, and all afflic 


tions of the skin, Removes all 
odor of perspiration. Get Mennen’s—the original, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





































































































































































GUY HASKINS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, WINNING THE MILE RUN FROM F. R. ROWE, OF MICHIGAN, WINNING THE 2-MILE RUN IN 9 MIN- 

COE, OF MICHIGAN, IN'4 MINUTES 20 3-5 SECONDS, BREAKING UTES 34 4-5 SECONDS FROM MAGOFFIN, OF CORNELL, BREAKING 

THE INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD OF 4 MINUTES 23 2-5 SECONDS, THE INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD OF 9 MINUTES 40 SECONDS MADE 
MADE BY ORTON, OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN 1895 BY SCHUTT, OF CORNELL, IN 1903 

















J. C. GARRELS, OF MICHIGAN, WINNING THE 120-YARD HURDLES FROM A. B. SHAW, OF DARTMOUTH, IN 15 1-5 SECONDS, EQUALLING 
THE WORLD’S RECORD. THE INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD WAS BROKEN, BUT WAS NOT ALLOWED ON ACCOUNT OF A FAVORING WIND 





























T. MOFFITT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, WINNING THE RUNNING HIGH W. F. KRUEGER, OF SWARTHMORE, PUTTING THE 16-POUND SHOT A 
JUMP AT 6 FEET 314 INCHES, BREAKING THE INTERCOLLEGIATE DISTANCE OF 46 FEET 514 INCHES, BREAKING BY 514 INCHES 
RECORD OF 6 FEET 3 INCHES MADE IN 1897 BY WINSOR OF U. OF P. THE INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD MADE BY BECK, OF YALE, IN 1902 


BREAKING FIVE INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC RECORDS 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONSHIPS OF 1907 IN THE HARVARD STADIUM 
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A FAMOUS OLD SCHOOL 


BOYS 








HROUGHOUT the entire land there is no spot more at- 

tractive or more popular for a school site than the banks 

of the Hudson River. Here a multitude of rich historical 

events. are localized, dating back to Revolutionary days. 

Here trod the feet of Washington and Hamilton; near by 
Irving sanctified the soil with his immortal! legends of Sleepy 
Hollow; while upon the very spot where we stand the brigade of 
General Israel Putnam camped, and upon a limb of the venerable 
oak upon the campus yonder he hung a cowardly spy; and that 
wasn’t many years before the town of Peekskill resolved to sub- 
scribe the money with which to found an Academy. 

True, the school has outlived its first class, which assembled 
seventy-five years ago; in the Colonial building that still crowns 
the top of Oak Hill, and there began the onerous task of learning to 
“yead, write, and cipher.” What amazing strides in education 
since that date! And what amazing development in the old 
Peekskill school! The beneficent bounty of the generous citizens, 
who aspired to have their sons able to stand well with the other 
boys of those post-Colonial days, was not wasted; nor was the 
example unfruitful; for, as the years have advanced the educa- 
tional standards of the United States, those standards have been 
adopted at Peekskill. ; 

Coming down to the ante-bellum date of 1857, when the rum- 
bling of impending strife was just beginning to be heard, the 
original idea 
struck Principal 
Wells that mili- 
tary discipline 
would invest 
citizenship with 
something that 
might, at no dis- 
tant day, become 
a very valuable 
asset of civic 
education. How 
well the good 
Wells builded he 
certainly never 
knew, for,  al- 
though he inau- 
gurated military 
discipline at the 
Peekskill school 
in 1857, and 
therefrom it took 
the title of The 
Peekskill Mil1i- 
tary- Academy, it 
was not until 
after the Civil 
War terminated 
that. other civic 
schools adopted 
the same régime. 

The school, as 
we see it to-day, 
is a splendid ag- 
gregation of com- 
fortable buildings perched upon the crest of the petite mountain 
that rises above the village of Peekskill. The invigorating air 
comes sweeping across the majestic Hudson from the Highlands, 
or leaps off the pinnacle of Dunderberg Mountain, just. across the 
river; beneath lies the pretty village with its beautiful homes. 

The original campus, beautifully situated upon the towering 
eminence of Oak Hill, overlooking the Hudson River at its most 
picturesque turn, has just recently been doubled by a large tract 
of adjoining plateau property, donated to the school by one of its 
most illustrious Alumni, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, class of 1852. 
Ten thousand dollars were set aside for the grading of this field 
by the Alumni Endowment Fund Committee. 

The Peekskill boys at present are in a fever of delight over this 
splendid gift of Senator Depew and the Alumni; for therein they 
realize that they now have one of the finest athletic fields in the 
land. And the principals are taking great delight in the develop- 
ment of plans for additional structures, including a new dining hall 
and chapel, together with new recitation halls and a swimming pool, 
adjoining the present gymnasium, one of the finest in the country. 

The funds necessary for these improvements have been already 
provided for through the Alumni Committee. No school is more 
noteworthy for the enthusiastic fidelity of its Alumni, and that the 
“Old Boys,” three thousand strong, should always remain loyal to 
the Old School is the crowning glory of its history. 

It might be expected that after seventy-five years of success- 
ful career, Peekskill Academy would have a notable faculty of 
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Faculty of the Peekskill Academy 
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preceptors; but it is questionable if, outside a university, so 
eminent a faculty is to be found as here. C. A. Robinson, Ph.D. 
(Princeton and Johns Hopkins), is professor of Latin, for eight 
years serving in a similar capacity at Princeton University. 
J. C. Bucher, A.M., is Professor in English. A. M.> Hiltebeitel, 
Ph.D., teaches mathematics, and is nationally noted as an authority 
in this branch. Rev. D. R. Leland, of Hamilton, is head of the 
department of history. Professor C. D. Cheydleur, of Williams, 
instructs in French. Professor O. M. Glasspole, of Oxford, Eng- 
land, assists in English and mathematics. Professor J. T. Barrett, 
a Johns Hopkins man and himself a school principal, teaches 
sciences. Professor E. J. Barber, of Yale, instructs in Latin and 
Greek, and Professor G. H. Sicard (Hamilton), assists in 
mathematics and sciences. Professor S. F. ffolmes, A.M., instructor 
of English, was for three years a member of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity faculty. ‘. 

The numerical strength of this faculty may surprise; but there 
is a distinct purpose in it. The design is to have a sufficient force 
of skilful instructors, so that pupils may be divided into two 
classes—those who are quick learners, and those who are not so 
quick; and by separating those classes, not retard the expeditious, 
nor yet embarrass those who acquire more slowly by fretting them 
with strainful competition with speedier learners. - Many a parent 
will say Amen to this wise policy, basing his opinion upon his own 
experience when 
a student,  re- 
membering how 
hard it was for 
him, if he were 
rapid, to be 
held back by 
slower students; 
or, if he couldn’t 
learn quite so 
fast as others, 
to be kept under 
nervous tension 
trying to keep 
up. It is ever 
admitted that it 
is no — disgrace 
to be slow at 
study; for oft- 
times that pupil 
absorbs more 
thoroughly. But 
at Peekskill they 
think it unwise 
to hamper either 
type by working 
them together; 
so they provide a 
faculty large 
enough to have 
practically two 
masters in every 
branch taught. 

Another edu- 
cational feature 
of no mean value is the military system which obtains) at this 
Academy. While the system is fully military in the sense that it is 
supervised by an active officer of the United States Army, detailed 
by the Secretary of War, it enters into the general life of the school 
not so much as a means of discipline as an instrument of culture. 
Its chief object is to so discipline the boys in self-control and self- 
management that they will—by their military relationships— 
actually conduct the school themselves, so far as the maintenance 
of honor, integrity, and.manly conduct is concerned. 

So it is valid to speak enthusiastically of “A Famous Old 
School for Boys” when referring to Peekskill Academy. To be 
impressive, one must talk largely in an impersonal way. The 
principals are modest men, feeling that they have a task and 
trying to do it; and the faculty have the wonted reluctance of 
proficient educators to prate of their work. The school to-day 
makes a magnificent showing, with a history of three - quar- 
ters of a century behind it. Still, preserving the imper- 
sonal, it may be said that it has graduated some of the most 
eminent men in the country, who, upon leaving Peekskill, 
pursued their studies at the universities and to-day lead in their 
professions. 

To get old is what everything human must do; but to be also 
famous is what we are all aiming after. This school has a ripe 
and venerated age, as well as an unsullied distinction for ad- 
ministering the salutary training that goes to the development of 
American manhood. «* 


C. D. Cheydleur 
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DOGS OF HIGH DEGREE AT THE MINEOLA SHOW 


IN THE FAIR GROUNDS AT MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, THE LADIES’ KENNEL 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA HELD ITS FIFTH ANNUAL 


DOG SHOW 

































Mrs. J. L. Kernochan, Presi- 
dent of the Association, 
and her Scottish Terriers 





The Princess de Montglyon, 
and her spotless Samoyedes 


Miss Nancy Steele ex- 
hibiting her Curly 
Poodle, Milo Sir Nigel 





HOMICIDE AND THE. DEATH - PENALTY IN FRANCE 


By MAYNARD SHIPLEY 


HE legislators of France have voted favorably on the bill 
abolishing capital punishment. They did not do so, how- 
ever, without a vigorous protest on the part of certain 
reactionaries, who seein the destruction of the bloody 
guillotine but another attack on the pillars of society. 

Taking advantage of a peculiarly atrocious crime recently com- 
mitted in Paris, advocates of the guillotine, supported by a num- 
ber of French journals, are: endeavoring to convince the people 
that an epidemic of revolting crimes has already begun, and that 
restoration of the death penalty can alone check the hand of would- 
be assassins. bb thi 

It should be noted that for some years past there have been no 
executions in Paris; and in the provinces, also, the decapitation of 
a criminal has been of rare occurrence. In fact, the proportion of 
culprits executed to the number of homicides committed has grown 
so small that any deterrent effect such exhibitions might have if of 
more certain occurrence following a murder has certainly been lost 
as the penalty was of late applied in France. This fact is admitted 
even by proponents of the scaffold. It had come to be a question 
either of more executions or none at all. The people are now 
divided on this question. Advocates of the guillotine contend that 
homicide has increased in France as the direct result of declining 
rigor in the application of the death penalty, “ that mysterious 
agent of authority” without which, many declare with Joseph 
de Maistre, “thrones are engulfed and society disappears.” If it 
is.true that murders have increased as a consequence of too great 
leniency on the part of boards of pardon, the fact is of very ma- 
terial concern to all other peoples. 

First of all, there can be no doubt about the decline in the 
number of executions in France. In the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the annual average of persons guillotined was about 
one hundred and twenty; in the second quarter, about forty annu- 
ally. From 1850 to 1860 the average number of criminals yearly 
beheaded had fallen to twenty-eight, and from 1860 to 1879 the 
average was reduced to about ten annually, falling to eight during 
the fifteen years ending in 1890. From 1895 to 1901 the annual 
average of culprits beheaded ‘was but five. Of eleven criminals 
sentenced to the guillotine in 1900, only one met death at the hands 
of “ Monsieur de Paris,” as ‘the chief executioner of France is 
familiarly known. Early in 1906 this high functionary’s salary 
was omitted from the national’ budget, in anticipation of the legal 
abolition of the death penalty by the terms of the new code. 

Concurrently with the above-noted decrease in the proportion of 
criminals executed to offenders condemned, the number of persons 
tried for murder has materially diminished, falling from 879 in 
1885 to 439 in 1895, and to 356 in 1900, and this notwithstanding 
the alarming increase in juvenile criminality. Some statistics given 
by Dr. Paul Garnier, an official of the Paris Prefecture of Police, 
show for that city an increase from twenty juveniles arrested for 
murder in 1888 to fifty-five in 1894, one hundred and eighteen in 
1898, and one hundred and forty in 1900. Dr. Garnier ascribes 
this increase of murders among the youth of Paris, not to in- 


_a@ deterrent of murder. 
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activity of the guillotine, but to certain definite social causes, chief 
among which he names “ alcoholic heredity and want of intellectual 
training.” Be this as it may, the fact remains that, on the whole, 
the annual number of homicides in France has diminished more 
than fifty per cent. during the past twenty years, despite the 
decrease in the proportion of capital executions to homicides com- 
mitted. 

It is a significant fact that very few of the leading criminologists 
of Europe regard the death penalty with favor, and that the fore- 
most thinkers of France are almost unanimously in favor of 
abolishing the guillotine. 

In reply to the writer’s inquiry on this question, Dr. Th. Ribot, 
President of the College of France, replied that, in his opinion, 
capital punishment has little or no advantage over imprisonment as 
“ Facts prove,” says he, “* that almost all 
those who have suffered the death penalty had been present at 
capital executions, or have at least greatly desired to witness them.” 
Obviously the horrible spectacle had failed to inspire the fear ex- 
pected. 

“ Almost all habitual criminals are of an anomalous disposition 
of mind and many of them declared madmen,” writes Dr. Max 
Nordau. “ As these are the worst offenders, they are particularly 
liable to be the victims of antiquated criminal laws.” 

Dr. Pierre Janet, the eminent psychologist, observes that, “ for 
ene who has been accustomed to disciplining in the schools, or 
asylums, it is easy to see that what influences most of the indi- 
viduals capable of committing criminal acts is not the gravity of 
the penalty to which they expose themselves, but the certainty of 
the penalty.” 

Professor Ch. Richet remarks: “ Society has a right to protect 
itself, that is certain; it is much less certain that it has the right 
to punish. .. . To sum up, it seems to be that society would be 
just as safe without the death penalty, and that it would not have 
that awful example,—to inflict death in order to teach men to 
respect life.” 

Professor E. Durkheim, the distinguished sociologist, replied, 
in part, as follows: “I know of no facts that permit me to think 
that the abolition of the death penalty would result in encouraging 
and reinforcing homicidal tendencies. The experiments made in 
several countries of Europe, namely, Italy, Holland, and Portugal, 
show the opposite.... The criminal, especially the violent 
criminal, does not think of the possible consequences of his act 
when it is accomplished. On the contrary, however, capital punish- 
ment has necessarily for effect to develop homicidal tendencies. 
. . . The true means for the enforcement of the desired respect for 
human life is that society itself refrain from /taking human life 
for any reason.” ; 

Half a century ago Victor Hugo declared: “ The law that dips 
its finger in human blood to write the commandment, ‘ Thou shalt 
not kill,’ is naught but an example of legal transgression against 
the precept itself.” 

The best minds of France to-day seem to agree with Victor Hugo. 
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An Artist in Business 


Mr. Ley VERNON, the young English tenor 
who has been heard in New York during the 
past. season, is one of the few. musicians 
who have successfully combined art and 
commerce. He sang at the fifteenth anni- 
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Ley Vernon 


An English Tenor Who has Successfully 
Combined Art: and Business 


versary of the Beethoven Society, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and was specially engaged 





rief by the late Grand-Duke Sergius of Russia, 

ual for appearances in Moscow and St. Peters- 

ole, burg. He has sung, also, in many other of the 

ore European capitals. Unlike most men engaged 

the in artistic pursuits, Mr. Vernon has made a 

om success in several commercial ventures. 

ists 

yre- When Wheat Fails 

of ‘ . 
(Continued from page 876.) 

sot. freeze up in winter, and all of them are fed 

‘on. from lakes that form natural reservoirs. Be- 

as sides these, a site with water-power has 

all heen secured in Italy, where another factory 

at is being built. The cost of electric energy at 

mn.” these Norwegian sites is remarkably low. 


The power at Notodden costs the generating 











ex- 
station about ten kroners per liorse-power 
ion year, which equals about 0.025 of a penny 
fax per unit. The estimated cost of the supply 
rly from the Svaelgfos is 0.0151 of a penny per 
: unit. The nitrate of lime produced is 
for found in practice to be quite equal in 
or fertilizing power to the commercial Chilian 
di- sultpetre; and reckoned in terms of the 
of prices at which the latter can be delivered 
of at Hamburg or Christiania, the manufac- 
turing cost of the Norwegian product is not 
pet much more than half as great. 
cht _ Here, then, is a great new industry estab- 
“he lished to meet the ever-nearing crisis in the 
ave agricultural world. In the ancient scheme 
to of things, our ancestors reckoned but four 
clements—air, water, earth, and fire. It is 
ed. but a coincidence, yet significant, that for 
faa the making of the new fertilizer that is to 
ing redeem our wheat-fields from impoverish- ~ | 
in ment, four elements are also needed, and all 
ral, are to be had in the favored spot where the 
Ent nitrate - factory has been erected — air, 
act water, lime, and electric fire, a fire itself 
sh- derived by man’s genius from the water- 
ies. power in which Norway abounds. 
for 
© . 
Possible 
ips _Nor a Japanese sailor deserted while the 
alt fleet was in New York waters. About 150 
nst British tars got away from their squadron 
at Norfolk. The contrast is rather striking, 
go isn’t it?—Brooklyn Eagle. : 





Possibly the Japanese tar is the kind that 
sticks, 
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“ON EVERY TONGUE” 
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SOLD BY 
Leading Dealers 















Financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Letters 









2% to 40 Horse Power 
The High Grade Engine at a Low Price 


6 Hi. P. Complete Outfit 307 50 
Suitable for 18 to 25 foot boats—6 aus 
shaft, wheel, stuffing box, batter- 


H. P. Engine completely equipped 


















ies, coil, switch, muffler, wire— 
everything but tank and piping 


Built in the most modern 
and up-to-date plant in 
the world devoted ex- 
clusively to the build- 
ing of 2-cycle Marine 

Engines and guaran- 
teed by a responsi- 
ble firm. 


Write for prices and description 
of our 24 h. p, Motor, the lowest 
priced Boat Motor ever sold— 

considered, Catalog 
ing all our Engines 
free. 


Gray Motor Co. 
48 Leib Street. 


DETROIT, 
MICH 















Where to Spend 
This Summer. 


The Lackawanna Railroad’s 
booklet, “Mountain and 
Lake Resorts,” will tell you how you can go, 
where you can stay, what you can see, and how 
much it will cost. 144 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. In addition it contains a clever little 
love story entitled: 


‘A Chase for An Heiress” 


Address . 


Lackawanna 





Railroad 





It will be sent for 10 cents in stamps.’ 


CEO. A. CULLEN, General Passenger Agent 
26 Exchange Place (Dept. 5), New York City 














Copyright Wotice 





Class A, XXc, No. 176336, May 9, 1907.— LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS, to wit: Be it remembered, That on the ninth day 
of May, 1907, George ‘T. Fish, of Rochester, N. Y., hati de- 
posited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which 
is in the follawing words, to wit: ‘ American Manual of 
Parliamentary Law or the Common Law of Deliberative 
Assemblies, Systematically Arranged for the Use of the Par- 
liamentarian and the Novice. By George T. Fish. Harper 
& Brothers, New York and London,” the right whereof he 
claims as author and proprietor in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from May 15, 1907. 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


Capital = 


Surplus and Undivided Profits = = 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK R 


= $2,000,000.00 
$8,034,067.07 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 


James B. Duke, 
Henry M. FLAGLER, 
Daniet GUGGENHEIM, 
G. G. Haven, 

James N. Jaxviz, 
Watrtsr S. JounsTon, 


Joun Jacos Astor, 
Cuarves H. ALten, 
GeorGE F. Baker, 
Epwarp J. BeRwinD, 
Paut D. Cravatu, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


Samuet Raga, 

WintHrop RuTHERFURD, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 

Jacos H. Scuirr, 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Harry Payne Wuitney. 


A. D. JutLuiarpD, 
JoserH LAROCQUE, 

D. O. Mitts, 

Levi P. Morton. 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
W. G. OAKMAN, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Levr P. Moxrton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
CuHaRLgs H. ALLEn, 


Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
Paut D. Cravatn, 
G. G. Haven, 


James N. Jarvie, 
Jacos H. Scuirr, 
Harry Payne Watney. 








Makes the best cocktail. 

for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A tabl 

spoonful in an ounce ef sherry or sweetened water 

after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
BE 
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A delightful aromatic 
table- 


important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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Smiling Joe 


You saw him last summer. He runs around 
now just like other children. And the Hospital 
at the Seashore for which he pleaded, to save 
others from being crippled for life by tuberculosis 
of the bones and glands, is assured. 


But the Battle is Still On 


with the dark, crowded tenements which manu- 
facture crippled children and break down their 
parents. Our twenty-five visitors, trained in the 
school of loving service daily carry relief, wise 
counsel, and courage into the darkest “homes. 
Would you not like to have a part, real and per- 
sonal, in this work, by sending a gift to carry it on? 
If desired, we will gladly write just how and for 
whom ‘it is used. 


Last Summer 


friends all over the Union, from Alaska, and Can- 
ada, helped us give Fresh-Air Outings to 23,051 
women and children. Our Sea-side home, 


Beautiful Sea Breeze 


with its cool shade, good food, clean sand, ocean 
bathing, is ready to welcome 25,000 this summer. 


How Many Will You Send? 


25 cents gives a mother or child one glorious day of free- 
dom, sweet cool air, good food and fun in the sand 


and surf. 
$1.00 lets a little family enjoy it all together. 

2.50 will give a oe week of new life and cheer to a 
worn out mother, an aged toiler, an under-fed work- 
ing girl, or a convalescing patient. 

5.00 makes a teething baby and its “‘little mother” of ten 
happy for a week. 

10.60 gives four run-down school children a fresh start for 


next year. 
~~ 25.00 sends a car-load of careworn people off for the day 
and brings them back with new courage. 
50.00 names a room for the season. 
125.00 gives a happy excursion to 500 mothers and children. 


$50,000 NEEDED FOR THE SEASON’S WORK 


R. S. Minturn, Treasurer, Room 215, No. 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 


New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor 
R. FULTON CUTTING, President 





.* What are they saying?” 

















For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


utceelev: 
ys 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


&t. Loula, Mo., White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg. Pa., 
2808 Locust St. Columbus, 0., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha, Neb., 7 N. Dennison Ave. Providence, R. I. 
. Me. Cor. Cass and 25th Sts, Philadeiphin, Pa., Richmond, Va. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., North Conway, N. - Broad St. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
265 S. College Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 





Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Weat Haven, Conn. 
Washington, b. ¢., 

211 N. Capitol St. 


_and handing over the five dollars demanded, 











Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail toexamine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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Catalogue mailed on application. 
arerooms, Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 








Saved 


A CERTAIN lady, noted for her kind hear 
and open hand, was approached not long 
ago by a man who, with tragic air, began; 

“A man, madam, is often forced by the 
whip of hunger to many things from which 
his very soul shrinks—and so it is with me 
at this time. Unless, madam, in the name of 
pity you give me assistance, I will be com. 
pelled to do something which I never before 
have done, which I would greatly dislike to do.” 

Much impressed, the lady made haste to 
place in his hands a five-dollar bill. As the 
man pocketed it with profuse thanks, she 
inquired: 

“And what is the dreadful thing T have 
kept you from doing, my poor man?” 

* Work,” was the brief and mournful reply. 





Abstemious 


A Boston minister says that not long ago 
he was dining with a friend. Another guest 
present was a young man from Kentucky, 
and the minister was much pleased by the 
youth’s somewhat diffident yet self-possessed 
manner. He also noted that the young man 
had left his wine untouched. 

“ Don’t you drink wine, Mr. Clayton?” the 
charming daughter of the host asked, lift- 
ing her own glass and smiling across at the 
young man. 

“No; I never do,” he replied, blushing. 

“Oh, but I am sure you will this time— 
just one little glass—with me?” she insisted. 

“No, thank you,” was the resolute re. 
ply, and the minister looked upon him with 
growing admiration. The young lady very 
nearly achieved a pout. 

“You won’t, then?” she asked. 

“No,” was the firm reply, though the 
blush of embarrassment deepened on_ his 
cheek. “ IT never drink wine,” he added; “ but 
if—er—you have got a little old Bourbon, 
I reckon I could stand three or four fingers.” 





A Literal Translation 
Wuen General Kuroki visited Yale and 
‘heard the college yell, he turned to one of 
the interpreters in the party and _ asked, 


“They have just remarked,” explained 
the interpreter, “that they are very glad, 
indeed, to see you, and that they hope you 
will come again and stay longer. They con-f 
gratulate you upon your victories in the 
East, and, in conclusion, they wish to inform 
you that you have been unanimously elected 
a Son of a Gambolier.” 





Stung 

TueERE is a law in Texas which requires 
commercial travellers to purchase a license 
before they may do business, a law either 
unknown to, or disregarded by, a certain 
patent-medicine man from New England. 
He was just emerging from a drug-store, 
where he had placed an order, when 4 
stranger came up and addressed him., 

“You sell Brown’s Boston Bitters, don’t 
you?” the stranger asked. 

“Yes; and I’d like to sell you a case— 
cure you so quick-you won’t have been sick 
yesterday—fact!” the drummer said. 

“All right. How much is she?” the 
stranger asked, pulling out his pocketbook, 


receiving in exchange an order on the local 
freight-agent for his case. 

“Now, I’d just like to see your license to 
peddle—I’m the sheriff,” the stranger said, 
pleasantly. com 

“You’ve got me—twenty-five, isn’t it? 
the drummer asked, offering the money. “! 
don’t suppose it will be necessary for me t0 
appear?” y 

“No, that will be all right,” the sheriff 
replied. Then he looked at the order fot 
the case of medicine. “ What am I going 
to do with this stuff?” he asked. 

“ T’ll give you a dollar for it,” the drumme 
suggested, and the trade was made. 

“And do you happen to have a license t 
peddle? Huh, I thought not. Well, you 
have been trading with me—selling goods 
without a license—guess I’ll go file a com 
plaint against you,” the drummer said, sweet: 
ly. And the next morning the sheriff, with 
a sheepish grin, paid a fine of twenty-fiv® 
dollars. 
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Naval Gunnery Achievements 


THE season of target practice with big 
guns of the navy has resulted in some no- 
table achievements, although the details of 
the firings on the target ranges have not 
yet been disclosed in the form of the usyal 
general order, which is to appear in a week 
or two from the Bureau of Navigation of the 
Navy Department. In the first place, all of 
the ships made a better showing than on any 
previous occasion, which is the more re- 
markable because in this season’s firings the 
commissioned officers did not assist in the 
pointing of the guns. All of it was done by 
the gunners. There -was a perceptible im- 
provement in the system of handling am- 
munition, loading -of guns, as well as aim- 
ing and firing, and the unity of work was the 
effect of a personal interest in the duty and 
the desire of the gun crews to make the 
best possible showing. This was so effective 
among the ships which form a part of the 
Pacific fleet, on duty in home waters, that 
every one of those vessels belong to the 
“star” class, indicating that the gunners 
made a record of more than eighty-five per 
cent. of hits. In fact, three of the type 
trophies go to ships of the Pacific fleet, and 
those in home waters. The Boston will se- 
cure the cruiser trophy, won last year by the 
Baltimore; the Princeton has won the gun- 
boat trophy, won last year by the Dolphin; 
and the Preble has won the torpedo-boat 
trophy, which was last year secured by the 
Terry. The battle-ship trophy this year goes 
to the U. S. S. /llinois of the Atlantic fleet. 
The Wisconsin won that trophy last year. 

In the discussions of age as an _ in- 
fluential factor in the naval personnel, some 
statistics which have reached the Bureau 
of Navigation respecting the gunners on 
board one of the battle-ships of the Atlantic 
fleet will prove interesting. Of the 12-inch- 
gun pointers, including trainers, the average 
age of twelve men is shown to be 24.6 years, 
the oldest being thirty-seven and the young- 
est nineteen, with three aged twenty years 
each. The three 12-inch-gun captains had an 
average of 23.3 years, the oldest being twen- 
ty-six and the youngest nineteen years. Of 
the eighty-six men in the 12-inch crews, in 
addition to the pointers and gun captains, 
the average age was twenty-one years, the 
oldest three being thirty-one, thirty, and 
twenty-seven years, respectively; the young- 
est age was eighteen years, of which there 
were nineteen. The average age of the thirty- 
two 6-inch-gun pointers, not including sight- 
setters, was 23.3 years; the oldest was thirty- 
six years, two being that age, and the young- 
est was twenty years, with seven men of that 
age. The average of the thirteen 6-inch-gun 
captains was 22.9 years, the oldest being 
thirty-nine and the youngest nineteen, with 
five who were twenty years of age. The 
G-inch crews, in addition to pointers and 
captains, had an average age for the ninety- 
eight of 20.5 years, the oldest being thirty- 
two years of age and the youngest seventeen 
years old, three being of that age, while 
twenty-three were eighteen years of age. 





Just That 


THERE is a certain old gentleman who par- 
takes of the qualities of the diamond as it is 
mined, but whose lack of “ polish” is a sad 
trial to his eldest daughter.. The old gentle- 
man, as he expresses it, “ got thar with both 
feet when some dude investers come -pirutin’ 
round the range.” Not long ago the family. 
were gathered in the library, one of the 
windows of which was open. 

“That air—” the father began, but was 
quickly interrupted. 

“Father dear, don’t say ‘that air ’—say 
‘that there,” the daughter admonished. 

“Well, this ear—” he again attempted, 
but was as quickly brought to a halt. 

“Nor ‘this ‘ere’; ‘this here’ is correct,” 
he was told. : 

The old gentleman rose with an angry 
snort. “Look here, Mary,” he said, with 
isperity. ‘‘ Of course I know you have been 
to school and all that, but I reckon I know 
what I want to say, an’ [ am going to say it. 
I believe [ feel a cold in this ear from that 
air, and I’m going to shut the window!” 
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NEW AND SECOND-HAND CARS 


of nearly every make, Foreign and American, $150 to @8000, List on 
request. Automobile Supplies at cut prices. We handle everything pertain- 
ing to an automobile. Times Square Automobile Co., Largest Automobile 
Dealers and Brokers in the World, 1599-1601 Broadway, New York City. 





SPENCERIAN 






STEEL PENS 


lide over the paper without a hitch, 
Keck, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 








‘A all different, sent for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 











CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
OR I Ee N T CRUISE, Feb. 6, 08, 70 days, by 
specially chartered S. S. “ Arabic,’ 
16,000tons. 30 Tours to Europe, 3 Round the Worid. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 








This Manutactured by 


a or te 
Printed With 


275 WATER 


NEW YORK 


BO 4 





CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 





Made 


writer to 





with mathematical 
glide smoothly over the roughest surface, enabling the 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


TRUE TO THE POLE 


precision, Ball-Pointed Pens 


STEER CLEAR OF 


blottings, scratchings, cramped fingers and bad language. 





Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 CtSy and 


choose a pen to suit your hand, 





H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 
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TRADE bis MARK 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LanaHan & SON 
BALTIMORE 


HUNTER 
RYE 


IS THE BEST WHISKEY, HENCE 

THE MOST WHOLESOME. NO 

PRAISE COULD BE STRONGER 

NO TESTIMONY MORE CON- 

VINCING THAN THE AP- 

PROVAL OF ITS MILLIONS 
OF PATRONS. 


i i i hh ha hi bh hi hh ha bh ha hi ho hn hi hh hi hn hh ha ht ha ha hn hh i hi nt 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











‘omen How to Get Strong and How to Stay So 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions that can be followed by any one. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 


$1.00 net (postage extra) 






























~Coldwell's 


Motor Mower 




















COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWERS 








HAND, HORSE AND MOTOR POWER 





600 ONTHE PARKS OF GREATER NEW YORK 





They will also be used 

EXCLUSIVELY 

on the grounds of the 
Jamestown Exposition 
If your dealer does not sell them, write 


for our catalogue and we _ will 
quote you special prices, 


ALL OUR MOWERS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 








COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
‘50 Coldwell Street, - Newburgh, N. Y. 





Martinique 
Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


Under the same management as the Hotel St. Denis 


That splendid service and attention to 
small details that have made the “St. Denis” 
famous among the older New York hotels 
are now duplicated in the very centre of the 
shopping and theatre district. 

The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public. 


Rooms $2 and upwards. 
With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
. Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$6 and upwards. 


The Martinique restaurants have 
already become famous for their ex- 
cellence of cuisine and service. 


Wm. Taylor & Son 


“(INCORPORATED) 




















Wild Life of Orchard and Field 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author’s ‘“* Friends Worth Knowing,” this book 
is entirely new. Illustrated with many new photographs. 


$1.40 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 











@® “LAKE SHORE LIMITED”: 
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Leaves New York 5:30 every afternoon via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
Arrives Chicago 4:00 next afternoon via LAKE SHORE. 

















